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L—TUE WESTERN STATES OF THE |“ valley, shall sink to the level of the sen, and 
7. tarrap| {the Mississippi and the Missouri shall flow 
GREAT VALLEY; AND THE CAUSE | ,, back to their fountains.” 
OF THEIR PROSPERITY, HISTORI- | 


Suppose the traveler to embark on a lake 
CALLY CONSIDER. D. steamer, at Cleveland, touching at Sandusky 


aaa and Detroit, then passing through Lake Huron 
Br Josuen F. Torrie, D D., Prestpent or WA- | 0G ‘accomplishing the Cirouit of Lake Michi. 
BasH-COLLees, InptaNa. gan, touching at Chicago, Milwxukee, and 
Edward Everett probably never rose to loftier| Green Bay ; thence traversing the entire length 
eloquence than when, in the New York Academy | of Luke Superior, as far as Superior City, Let 
of Music, on the fourth of July, 1862, he discuss | him now take the stage-couach, and traverse 
ed, in the presence of thousands, ‘* the great issues | the wilderness, to St. Anthony; thence, by 
“now beture the country.” In his closing ap-| rail aud horse, to the Missouri ; and thence, by 
peal, he reached the climax as he unfolded the} steamer, as high as Fort Benton. Standing 
relations of the great West to these issues. | there, let him attempt to realize, in thought, 
‘* For years, the turning point of the politics of | that he is now, by river, about three thousand 
“the West * * * had been nothing less than | miles from St. Louis. From Fort Benton, let 
“the sovereign control of the Mississippi, from |him now strike southward, along the base of 
on heauspring to Pa outlet * ~ _ ot -. Rocky een ~ entire ——e _ot 
nly one sentence in the secre reaty of San | idaho and Cvlorady; as he erosses the Unlon 
aastenee. he said, had come to the public, but} Pacific Railroad, let him look eastward, and 
that ‘sentence gave awey half a Continent” to | think of the Atlantic, and westward, anc’ think 
Napoleon, in barter for some worthless Crown | of the Pacific. Let him follow, next, the southern 
bestowed on some wortuless Bourbon; and, in | boundaries _ —— Kansas, = nN, 
his turn, pressed by necessity, the French Emper- | until he reaches the Mississippi, and thence, up 
or, for «tow millions, * transferred to us that | the Ohio, to Pittsburgh, and thenee, by rail, to 
rs territory, half as big as Europe, by a stroke of | Cleveland, his — of departure. IIe w al, 
TMM ‘Wasa. lows. Wiseate, ani |phams, “fee Guaer Wann,” wit was ob 
“ Kansas, the Territories of Nebraska, Dacotah, | quate —_ “— meaning. And yet, afterall, 
“and Jefferson, * * * the State of Oregon! this would be but a meagre view of any thing 
“ and the Territory of Washington.” The Mis- | but ‘the magnificent distances” of the West. 
sissippi, for the West, is the natural outlet to the If we leave out of this estimate the States 
sea. Some ten millions, of the loyal Western | adinitted into the Union, since Kansas, we shall 
States, claim this as belonging to the common! have enough left for our present purpose. We 
country, and, said the orator, assuming his | may call the Western States, in the order of 
grandest attitude and tones, ‘* Louisiana fondly | their admission. Olio was admitted into the 
* believes that tev millions of the free people of | Union, in 1802; Indiana, in 1816; Illinois, in 
“the Union will allow her and her seceding} 1818; Missouri, in 1820; Michigan, in 1837; 
“brethren to open and shut the portals of this | Iowa, in 1846; Wisconsin, in 1848; Minnesota, 
“mighty region, at their pleasure. They may | in 1857; and Kansas in 1860. Let it be re- 
“do so, and the swarming millions which | membered that more than ten years have passed 
“‘throng the course of these noble streams and | since the statistics of the last decennial census 
*‘ their tributaries, may consent to navigate ther | were compiled ; and that all these States, but 
‘‘by suffrance from Montgomery and Rich- | especially the newer ones, have made vast pro- 
“‘mond ; but it will be when the Alleghanies | gress since that time. Now, according to the 
“and the Rocky Mountains, which form the | taliles of 1860, in these nine States, vier one 
“eastern and western walls of the imperial! hu:dred millions of acres—one half of which 
Hist, Mag. Vor. I, 21. 
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were occupied—were owned by citizens and 
valued at over two billions of dollars, To 
show what changes have taken place since 1860, 
in this respect, lowa may be cited. In 1860, 
less than eleven millions of acres were owned 
by citizens; in 1867, there were nearly thirty 
millions. In 150, these nine States—Kansas 
not yet admitted—had nine hundred and eleven 
thousand dwellings; in 1860, one million. 

It would be interesting to examine the cen 
sus, in order to present to our readers a view of 
the physical greatness of these States as exhib- 
ited in their improved lands, the number of 
their dwellings, the amounts of grain and ani- 
mals, the number of their newspapers and other 
periodicals, the products of their skilled labor 
in iron, cotton, woolen, and other materials— 
indeed, in all that goes to make up the vast sum 
total of money- values of these States ; but, inas- 
much as the census of 1870 is not yet accessible, 
we prefer to omit these facts and pass on to 
other statements uf a more significant and im- 
posing character. 

On the twelfth of Apiil, 1861, at twenty min- 
utes past four in the morning, Edward Ruffea of 
Virginia was permitted by General Beauregard 
to make his name forever infameus by firin 
the first shot at the national flag that floated 
over Fort Sumter; and, on Saturilay, the thir- 
teenth of April, the fort surrendered. 
wires conveyed the intelligence, Sonth, North, 
and West, the wildest excitement was produced. 
The South was wild with joy at the result; 
whilst the North and West were wild with rage, 
at the insult offered to the national symbol 
and the humiliation of the national honor. We 
could not, if we would, do perfect justice to 
the New England and Middle States, in the 
treasure, the munitions, and the men they sent 
to the field. On the fifteenth of April, Presi- 
dent Lincoln called for seventy-five thousand 
volunteers, for three months, to sujpress the re- 
bellion; and, the same day, Jefferson Davis 
and other traitors Laughed wa loud laugh at the 
news; but, in reality there was nothing to 
cause laughter. 
plaved simplicity in Ins plan, as if such a force 
could put down such an enemy ; but a man of 
his ducility very easily learned better ; whilst, 
all over the North and West, the patriotic fever 
swept like a huriicane. 
never known on this Continent, as that which 
succeeded the fall of Sumter and preceded the 
first call for troops. 
the distressing news, in every direction; and, 
whilst multitudes crowded the churches, other 
multitudes gathered at the street-corners or in 
public halls, to discuss the situation. The one 
thouglit that oppressed the hearts of all was 


that *‘the dear old flag had been insulted by | to 


As the | 


The President may have dis- | 


Such a Sunday was | 


The wires had conveyed | 
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“traitors.” At the East, multitudes were found 
who did not believe in proceeding too fast or 
pushing matters to extremes. Tuwns and cities, 
in that section, were su unfortunate as to be 
creditors to the amount of millions to persons at 
the South. The very harness by which the reb- 
els drew their cannon, the very saddlee they rode 
on, the very ‘‘ cadet-gray” in which thousands 
of their suldiers were clothed, were bought at 
the North, on credit. The hatters and clothiers 
of Newark, the carriage and harness-makers of 
New Haven, the great merchants of New York, 
and Philadelphia, and Boston, looked at the 
situation, through the vast debts owed them at 
the Suuth. It casts no reflections on their integ- 
rity or patriotism, to say they hoped that mild 
means would heal the difficulty and save also 
their endangered capital. 

The surrender of Sumter was known in the 
great cities of the West, on Saturday evening; 
und, on Sunday, the fourteenth of April, it was 
known at every telegraph station, West of the 
Alleghanies, and thence, widely circulated, in 
every direction, Lorin Andrew, President of 
Kenyon-college, was the earliest to offer him- 
self as a soldier; and, before the flag over 
Sumier was lowered, ‘twenty full Companies 
* were offered the Governor ot Ohio, for imme- 
“diate service.” “But a single day was re- 
“quired to raise the first two Ohio Regiments, 
‘‘in answer to the President’s call.’ In Indi- 
ana, that Sunday was devoted, in many places, 
to making clothes for the soldiers, Lewis 
Wallace, of Crawfordsville, had drilled a Com- 
pany of Zouaves; and, under his direction, 
Blinn, one of his pupils, had drilled the cadets 
in Wabush-college so thoroughly as, in the 
opinion of some, to excel his muster, Both these 
Companies, at once, enlisted under Wallace; 
and Compunies irom the country filled up the 
Regiment—the immortul Eleventh Indiana Vol- 
unteers—in a trice. That great organizer, 
| Governor Morton, was at the helm, in the 
| Hoosier State, as Governor Dennison was in the 
| Buckeye, In Illinois, and Michigan, and Iowa, 
and Wisconsin, and Kansas, the flood of popu- 
lar feeling flowed in the same direction, until 
it seemed as if that sublime hypothesis with 
which Everett closed his Oration, as quoted 
already, in the commencement of this article, 
was converted into a sublime fact. Ten mil- 
lions of people rose to a level with the exigen- 
| cy of the hour, and proved that it would be 
easier to smooth down the two great mountain- 
ranges and turn the two great rivers of the 
West back upon their sources, than for them 
to surrender to,treason, not merely the Missis- 
sippi-valley but their country. 








The object of these statements is not merely 
show what these Western States now are, but 
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to reflect the luster of their present greatness | legions of the Potomac, the Shenandoah, and 
on the humble but illustrious beginnings of | Tennessee, under Grant, Sheridan, and Sher- 
that greatness. man, marched before the President and multi- 
From the voluminous facts which Mr. Reid, | tudes of admiring spectators, it was remarked, 
in his Ohio in the War, has, with such pains-| by eastern men, that the manhood material, the 
taking, presented in his work, we select a few. | yeoman-quality, and ‘the intense, quick, and 
‘* At the close of the War against the Rebellion, | “‘ long swinging stride of the western troops, 
‘“the State of Ohio had in the national service | ‘‘ distinguished them from the eastern.” All 
‘¢two hundred Regiments of all arms. In the | were troops worthy of the deliverance the nation 
‘course of the War, she furnished two hun-| had experienced at their hands; but not least 
‘¢dred and thirty Regiments, besides twenty- | illustrious among them, at that national pag- 
‘*six independent Batteries of Artillery, five | eant, were those that hud been sent by those nine 
‘independent Companies of Cavalry, several | Western States. 
**Companies of Sharp-shooters, large parts of | As one rides along the railway which traverses 
‘five Regiments credited to the West Virginia | the unequaled ‘* Cheat-mountain region,” he asks 
‘contingent, two credited to the Kentucky con- | what the forces were that heaved up these moun- 
‘*tingent, two transferred to ‘United States| tains and then split them apart, in these sub- 
‘¢*Qolored Troops,’ and a large proportion of | lime clefts? As he rides over the wide-ex- 
‘the rank and file for the Fifty-fourth and Fifty- | tended prairies of the West, beholding their 
‘¢ fifth Massachusetts. * * * In these vari- | matchless beauty and richness, he asks what 
*‘ous organizations, as original members or as| were the causes that made them what they are? 
“recruits, the State furnished to the national | Some have reached a grand effect in these 
“*service the magnificent army of three lun-| Western States, and we ask for the causes of it. 
“dred and ten thousand, six hundred and fifty-| The mere division of similar territories, by a 
‘four soldiers. * * * * The period of ser-| river, or the mere circumstance of a few de 
‘vice of these troops ranged from that of the| grees’ difference of Latitude cannot account 
‘*National Guards, for a hundred days, to that| for the prosperity of one section and the de- 
‘‘of the Veteran Volunteers, for five years. | pression of another. We propose to discuss 
‘*Reduced to the department standard, they | this question, at some leagth, as due both to 
‘represent not quite two hundred and forty | history and philosophy. 
‘* thousand three-years’ soldiers.” Andthen Mr.| ‘The poor wise man, by his wisdom, deliv- 
Reid, with unconcealed pride, tells where and | “ered the city; yet no man remembered that 
‘how they fought on well-nigh every battle-field | “same poor man;” and yet, we are told, “ the 
“ofthe War * * * andthe record of what | “words of wise men are heard in quiet more 
‘they did will never cease to be cherished by | “than the cry of him that ruleth among fools.” 
“their grateful countrymen.” It was in such} The great beneficent results which history 
sublime bountifulness, in the gifts dearest to| names are often traced to wrong agents; and 
herself, that Ohio redeemed the worthy reply of | the real heroes whose faith and wisdom achiev- 
Governor Dennison to the insolent Message of | ed these results are forgotten. To too great an 
the rebel Governor of Kentucky to the Presi-| extent this has been true in the history of this 
dent's first call for troops: ‘* Ir Kenrucky re- | gigantic western civilization, 
‘*FUSES TO FILL HER QUOTA, OHIO WILL FILL IT| Without going back to trace the methods 
“vor HER.” And what was dune by Ohio was | by which the United States came in possession 
aralleled by Indiana, Illinois, and the other) of the North-western Territory and of the 
Western States. They were fired with no half-| Louisiana Territory—including part of the 
hearted interest, but with a determination which | States whose growth we have been tracing—it 
sent to the field the very best of her sons. is sufficient to say that, on the twenty-fiith of 
As for the sanitary arrangements and the January, 1785, two Army-officers, General Ru- 
means contributed, directly, by the people of | fus Putnam and Colonel Benjamin Tupper, 
these States, to the soldiers in the field and in the | published a plan which led to the organization 
hospital,.they. were enormous. Their gifts, in| of the “Onro Company;” and this was ad- 
some cases, required nothing less than whole | dressed, mainly, to “officers and soldiers who 
freight-trains to convey them. The facts can | “have served in the late War, and who ure, by 
never be known, except approximately ; but | “an Ordinance of the Honorable Congress, to re- 
could they be known and reduced to value, in! “ geive certain tracts of-land in the Ohio Coun- 
dollars, to weight, in tons, or bulk, in cords, the | “try.” This led to a meeting, in Boston, of de- 
aggregate would constitute one of the most im- | legates elected according to the plan. That 
posing of this great period. : meeting was made up of cleven delegates. 
_ In the great review of our Armies, at Wash-| General Rufus Putnam was elected Chairman, 
ington city, at the close of the War, when the| He was a man of great integrity and inde- 





endence; and, ly his own cfforts, he had 
econe one of the most aecon pliched Engin- 
eers in the American Army. He was greatly 
honored | y Washington; and it was undoubt- 
edly vis plan avd not Colonel Gridley's, as 
is commonly stated, that was adopted by 
Washington, for the occupation of Dorches- 
ter Heigh's, and which forced the evacua- 
tion of Boston —(Hitpretnu’s Lives of Early 
Betilers of Ohio, 56.) He was a good man; 
but Je was not the man who was to drop 
the seed-corns of western greatness, He and 
his companions had jought well for the coun 
try, and they siood resdy to brave all the rigors 
of tronticr life; Lut the henored agent «f Di- 
vine Providence, in imperting to the North- 


west the right type of civilization was the | 


dek gate from Essex-county, Massachusetts, the 
Rev. Munassuh Cutler—usually called “ Doctor 
“Cutler,” for the double reason that he bad 
been honored wih the degree of Doctor of 
Laws, by Yule-college, and he was also a suc- 
cessful practitioner of Medicine, in the parish 
of which he was Pastor, fifty-two years. 


Doctor Cutler was born at Killingly, Con- | 


necticut, in 1742; and graduated at Yale- 
college, in 1765. For a time, he successfully 
practised Luw, in Martha’s Vineyard; but, in | 
1771, was ordained to the Christian ministry, | 
as Pastor of the Hamilton-church, in Essex- | 
county, Massachusetts, which position he worth- | 
ily filled until his death, in 1823. He is| 
represented as a man of supeiior abilities 
and att.inments, He attained local celeb- | 
rity, as a physician, and a national celebrity, 
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as a botanist, for which reason he was elected 
an Honorary Member of several scientific as- | 
sociations in Philadelphia and other parts | 
of the country. During two Campaigns, he | 
was a Chaplain in the Revolutionary Army; | 
and it thus happened that he was elected a | 
member of the Convention that formed the | 
Ohio Company. | 


His genial manner, great 
common sense, extended acquaintance, and his 
interest in the enterprise, led to his being select- 
ed as the Company's agent, to proceed to New | 
York, where Congress was in Session, to nego- 


tiate for Ohio lands, In June, 1787, he started | 
for New York, in his own carriage. He had | 
provided himself with letters of introduction 
to leading men, on his route and in Congress. | 
The manuscript copy of his journal tells us | 
that, at Providence, he “received a polite in- | 
“ vitation from Governor Bowen, in the name 
“of a large company, to join them in a Turtle- | 
“frolic, six miles out of town; but, much 
. against my inclination, I was obliged to ex- | 
“cuse myself: spending my time in Turtle- 
“ frolics would very illy comport with the long 
“journey and public business I had undertaken. | 


i * road, 
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“As I went out of town, Mr. Hitchcock and 
“myself waited on Governor Bowen, I in- 
“formed him it was my wish to visit the fa. 
“meus steam-cngine, at Cranston, of which he 
“was one of the proprietors, He proposed 
“excusing himself from the Turtle-party and 
“riding out with me, to the engine, eight miles 
“from Providence; but as it must have de- 
“ prived him of so much pleasure, as they had 
“in prospect, I insisted on his not thinking of 
“it and went on, myself, to Cranston, This 
“curjous machine was made under the direc- 
“tion of Mr. Joseph Brown, of Providence, 
“and is a striking proot of the abilities of that 
“able philospher, The invention was not new; 
“but he had made many valuable improve- 
“ ments in simplifying and making the working 
“of it more convenient above what has been 
“done in Europe. It cost upwards of one 
“thousand pounds sterling.” 

A comparison of this “fumous engine” of 
that day with one of the many now made, at 
the Novelty and other Works, and to be seen at 
hundreds of Water-works and Manufactories, 
would ehow that some progress has been made 
in that line, since Doctor Cuiler went out of 
his way ciglt miles to see an engine that was 
then “a seven-day s’-woncer,” 

It seems, also, that the “turtle-party” of 
1787, most be the lawiul progenitor of the 
“clam-bake” in which the Rhode Islanders of 
our day take so much delight. 

Having passed through the Notch, in the 
Hartford * Mountains,” which he describes, 
Docter Cutler came to East Hartford, where his 
dignified manners so impressed a * Connecticut 
“tavern-keeper, a man of great sagucity and 
“remarkable compluisunce,” that, * after taking 
“off his hat and making several bows und 
“scrapes with his feet, asked me if I was not 
“the Governor!” . 

It is exceedingly interesting to compare the 
Doctor's description of several towns and cit- 
ies, as they were in 1787, with what they are 
now. For instance, who, in passing through 
the elegant streets ‘and euburbs of the city “of 
Hartford, as it now is, would suspect that 
Cutler was describing the same place, as it wis, 
eighty-one years ago # * Went out to Hartford,” 
continues Dvetor Cutler, “by the Southern 
The city of Hartford is very delight- 
“fully situated on high ground, and the bank. 
“of a beautiful river, The prospect is exten- 

“sive and the streets handsome, The main 
“street, which is very straight and spacious,. 
“yunning the whole length of the city, is «le- 
“gant, The houses are very large und many 
“of them of brick, with large shops of goods, 
“of every kind, fronting the street. But the 
“narrow bridge ever the small river that 1une 
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‘“thronzh the city, crossing the street at rig! 
“angles, greitly injures the appearance and 
“truly disgusting, 

“After dinner, T called on my class-mate, 
“Jonathan Ball, E:q., one of the Aldermen of 
“the city, but did not get out of my carriage. 
“T had not seen him, nor any of my class-m.ates, 
“in this part of the country, since we com 
“mencel, at college, twenty-two yeirs ago. I 
“was surprised. to find that he knew me, at 
“some distance; for he was sitting in the stoop 
“of the door, I certainly should not have 
“readily recognized him, had I not known 
“whom I expected to see, He very soon ap- 
“peared much the same as he used to do, ex- 
“cepting the inroads of time ha t made in the 
“features of his face. HL: urge | me to spend 
“some time with him; but it was not in my 
“power, I also called on my class mate, Col- 
“onel Hezekiah Wyllis, H+ lives with his 
“father, Colonel Wyllis, Secretary of State, in 
“an elegint seat, just without the city, situated 
“on a high emineuce which overlooks the city 
“and commiunds a most ench iting prospect of 
“the river, meandering through rich meadows 
“andl fertile fields, for ten or fitteen miles, The 
“landscape from this szat far exceeds any I 
“have ever seen, in any purt of the country. 
“My goo | old friend did not recognize me, for 
“some time; for I was determined not to tell 
“him my name, At length, he recollected me ; 
“and so much were his tender passions moved, 
“that he could not refrain from tears, We had 
“been particularly intimite at College -lived 
“together, two years, in the same chumber, 
“The firmest affection and friendship subsisted 
“betweea us, during the whole of our residence 
“at college. Our attachment had been cement 
“ed by a similar taste for the same course of 
“studies, which we generally pursued togeth- 
“er, and were constant companions, in our 
“amusements and pirties of p'ersure. It was 
“my intention not to light; but such was his 
“jmportunity or rather force, that I could not 
““withstaad it, His lady, who is beautiful and 
“amiable, received me with great politeness, | 
“She is much younger than himself; for he 
“entered into the connubial state late in life, 
“having been married but three years. We 
“spent two or three hours in running over 
“college scenes, which he seemed to dwell 
“upon with peculiar satisfaction, and in giving 
“each o her the history of what had passed 
“since we left our alma mater. With the 
“orentest difficulty, I took my leave, but not 
“without promising to spead two or three days 
“with him,on my return, This unexpected 
“ tenderness of affection, in my friend, made so 
“deep an impression on my mind that I felt it 
“much more sensibly after I left him than be- 


t 
s 
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“fore; and entirely discomposed me for the 


| “remainder of the day.” 


Those familiar with that portion of the Con- 
necticut-valley, in the midst of which Middle- 
town is situated, will appreciate D ctor Cutler's 
‘fire writing,” as he attenp!s to describe it, 
**The landsexpe,” so he writes, ‘* appeared to 
‘me of a very p2culitr style. Tas scene was 
“truly picturesqus and romuntic: the effect 
** was greatly heightened by the particulir situ- 
*fation of the sua, which was thar about half 
“an hour high. The distant shulows were pro- 
tracted; and a thin hiziness bordsral the 
** landscape, near the horizon, and spreul a cabi- 
‘fous veil, fron side to sile. This greily 
“heightened the beiuty of the distant objects. 
“Tt hid nothing anl sweetened the huss of 
“nature; give a Conseqiince to every distant 
‘object, by giving ita move indistinct fora; 
“corrected the glire of color; softensd the 
** hardness of owlines; antl, above all, threw 
* over the landscape the hirmonizing tint which 
“blended the whole into repose anl beauty. 
**In the foreground, was Mid Uletown, Oa my 
**left wis Coanacticut-river, three fourths of a 
‘mile in brealth anl, at a distance from 
“the top of the hill, rolling hee water with a 
“slow but majestic pice, through ths center of 
**the Lindscips, towirds the southern horizon. 
«o* * * [ fancied mys:lf in the Elystan- 
**fields+ and gized with delighted astonishin ont, 
‘until the sun was sot and the sable curtains 
“of the night so fir drawa as to close the 
*‘enchinting scenz. * * * Cimato Mil Ue- 
‘town by aroul passing close to the bunk of 
‘*the river, porfectly level anl smooth, the 
**sidles next the lots of intervale being lined, for 
**two miles, with the tall-st and straightest But- 
**ton-wood trees [ ever saw.” 

According to the custom of the div, bring a 
clergymin, he was welco nal at any house he 
might stop at to claim hospitality; and, accord- 
ingly, he sellom ws wider the necessity vf re- 
maining at the tavera during his long journey. 
I.fluenced by the fact that Generd Seniel 


| Holden Parsons, an infltential puolic mun, a 


sumewhat noted officer in the Rsvolutionary 
Army, and, if we raistake not, at this very tin, 
a member of the Continental Con gress, resided 
there, Doctor Cutler calied on hin, anl was 
most.hospitably eutertained in his fainily. 
General Parsons was graduated at Harvard, 
in 1756; and ‘among his early frieals and 
*- correspondents, is the nans of Jolin Aden.” 
Previous to the R:volutioniry War, for twelve 
years, he bad been a member of the G :neral 
Assembly of Connecticut, ant ‘ received repost- 
“ed proofs of public confi lence, in various 
‘appointments of honor and trust.” He was 
among the earliest of the patrivts who urged 
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resistance to the unjust claims of Great Britain ; 
and, in 1776, Congress gave him the commis- 
sion of Brigadier-general. He was compli- 
mented, both by Washington and Congress, for 
gallant service, in 1777. He was honored with 
the confidence of the Commander-in-chief, in 
various ways; and was one of the Court that 
tried Andi’. After the War, he settled in Mid- 
@letown, and successfully engaged in the prac- 
tice of Jaw. He was also severul times sent to 
the Legislature. 

The influence of such a public man would 
be of great service to the agent of the new 
Company, in their proposed purchase of lands 
in the western country. In addition to these 
considerations, was the further fact that General 
Parsons had been ‘‘ appointed a Commissioner, 
“in connection with Generals Richaid Butler, 
“of Pittsburg, and George Rogers Clarke, of 
** Kentucky, to tieat with the Shawanoe Indians, 
“near the Falls of the Ohio, for extinguishing 
‘* the aboriginal title to certain lands within the 
‘Northwestern Territory. This Treaty was 


**held on the northwestern bank of the Ohio, 
*“*near the mouth of the Great Miami, on the 
“ thirty first of January, 1786; and the Indians 
‘*then ceded to the United States a large and 
** valuable tract of land upon which the flour- 
‘ishing city of Cincinnati now stands.”—(H1- 


DRETH'S Harly Settlers of Ohio, 215.) 

In app lying toa man of such influence and 
experince, Doctor Cutler displayed characteris- 
tic wisdum. There is here a fact which shows 
on what little things the greatest movements 
depend. Whilst he was on his first expedition, 


West, and when the Ohio Company was talked | 


of, .as a possibility, it is said that that shrewd old 
frontiers man, Zane, who gave name to Zanes- 
ville, advised General Parsons to 1]..cate the lands 
on the Miami and not on the Muskingum. 
Parsons suspected that Zane gave the aclvice 
from interested motives; and, when the loca- 
tion was actually made, gave the weight of his 
influence against the Miami country, which is 
one of the finest sections in the territory. 

One of the most important services rendered 
Doctor Cutler, by General Parsons, was the num- 
erous letters of introduction which he gave him 
to members of Congress and other influential 
genticmen, in New York and Philadelphia. 

Doctor Cutlei’s account of lis Sabbath, in 
Middletown, is interesting: ‘*Sunpay, Ju/y 1. 
* This moining, General Parsons introduced me 
“to Mr. Huntington (the Pastor at Middle- 
**town) but cngagcd me to dine with him. 1 
* preached in the momning and afternoon, Mr. 
** Huntington's meeting-house is very large, but 
“fan ancient fabric. The house was ciowded 
“and the people, in general, dressed in a very 
“*tasty manner, It was Mr. Huntington's com- 
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‘*munion; and I was pleased to see that his 
‘* church was so large as to fill nearly the whole 
** body of the meeting house. The greater part 
‘*of the married people of the congregation, I 
“believe, belong to his church; and I was 
** astonished to observe the great number of men 
‘*who appeared to be upwards of seventy. I 
‘* drank tea and spent the afternoon with Mr, 
‘** Huntington. He is sociable and agreeable ; 
** and his acquired and natural abilities are emi- 
**nent, though I presume he is not very popu- 
*‘lar as a preacher, having somewhat of a 
** hesitancy in his delivery. He is a brother of 
**Governor Huntington and Doctor Hunting- 
“ton. He commenced two years before I en- 
‘*tered college. I spent the afternoon most 
‘‘agreeably, and the evening equully so, at 
‘*General Parsons’, in company with my good 
** old friend, Mr. Plum), who has left the desk 
‘*fur the bar, and is set down as an Attorney 
‘*in this city. Mrs. Parsons, who appears to 
**be an amiable lady, of rather a serivus turn, 
‘treated me with the greatest kindness and 
‘attention. I cannot recollect the time when I 
‘* felt myself so perfectly composed and free, in 
**the public exercises, and performed with 
‘* greater ease than on this day, This convinces 
**me of the advantage it gives a preacher over 
‘*his auditors and will account for the repeated 
** compliments I received, suv far beyond wh.t I 
‘*have experienced before; though, perhaps, I 
‘* was never more fortunate in the selection of 
‘*my Sermons and had nearly committed them 
**to memory.” 

Having secured the main object of his visit at 
Middletown, Doctor Cutler continued his jour- 
ney: aud, on the second of July, reached New 
Haven, which, for three years, had been an 
incorporated city. 

As all that pertains to the history of the city, 
honored by the presence of Yale college, must 
possess a general interest, and especially all 
that gives usa look at the great man who was 
then at the head of the College, with many 
other facts, we quote Doctor Cutler’s desciip- 
tion, in full. The contrast between ‘* the city of 
‘*sand,” as it was, in 1787, with about four 
thousand inhabitants, and *‘ the city of elms,” 
as it now is, and the Yale-college of eighty-one 
years ago and the Yule college of our day, which 
each one will draw for himself, cannot fail to 
be one of interest. 

‘* July 2. It was nine o'clock, this morning, 
* before General Parsons and myself had arrang- 
‘ed all our matters with respect to my busi- 
**ness with Congress. He favored me witha 
“large number of letters to members of Con- 
‘+ gress and other gentlemen, in New York, 

* Went on to New Haven; took lodgings at 
‘Miles’ Tavern, sign of the Lion, kept in an 
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‘* elegant style. The house has good accommo- 
*¢ dations; the stables are good and well sup- 
‘¢plied with hostlers. After I had dressed and 
“waited on the gentleman-barber, I paid my 
* compliments to Doctor Stiles, the President of 
** the College. The Doctor was just coming ont 


‘of his gate, going to the Chapel, to attend | 


**evening prayers. I begged leave to accom- 
‘pany him; and, for the first time, attended 
« prayers in the College chapel, rince | took my 
“degree. I declined aseat in the desk. The 
‘¢ President introduced me into the stranger's 
‘*pew. The students were about one hundred 
‘and sixty ; and the several Classes made a very 
** respectable appearance. The dress and man- 
**ners of the Senior (lass were genteel and 
‘graceful. A view of the seats, pews, and 
‘* pallery callcd up a series of reflections of the 
“hours | had spent within those walls, at pub- 
“lic worship, in public examinations, every 
¢ quarter, and various exhibitions that sensibly 
‘¢move my tender passions. After prayers, the 
‘¢ President introduced me to the Tutors, Mr. 
‘Baldwin, Mr. Fitch, Mr. Homes, and Mr. 
‘Davidson. We also went to Mr. Homes’ 


« chamber, where we spent a couple of hows 
very agreeably: the conversation was wholly 
“confined to literary subjects and the present 


“state of American Colleges. The President 
* proposed a walk to Doctor Wales's, the Pro- 
“fessor of Divinity. He was gone out; we 
‘¢therefore returned, and spent the remainder 
“of the evening at the President's house. The 
** Doctor and Mrs. Stiles were very urgent that 
“T should take a bed with them; but having 
“engaged one at the taverr, I declined, They 
engaged me to breakfast in he morning. 

“July 8, 1787. Very early this morning | 
“took a walk through the principal street of 
“the lower part of the city. It seems to have 
* been built nearly new, since I left the town, 1 
‘*was surprised to find that few objects seemed 
“to be familar; that the traces of this part of 
the town, where I had so many pleasant walks, 
‘were almost entirely eradicated from my 
“mind. The long wharf was most natural, 
“though much enlarged. 

“The most affecting loss to me is the loss of 
“¢* Mother Yale’—the old frame College, so di- 
*“Japidated as to be taken down, in 1782. 
*Yale-college was, by far, the most sight] 
“building belonging to the University, and 
**most advantageously situated. It gave an ar 
*‘of grandeur to the others. There are now 
“only Cc nnecticut Hall, the Chapel—which is 
“three story, containing the Library and Cubi- 
* net Chamber—the Divinity Hall, and hitchen. 
** These are all built of brick, but so situated as 
*to make very little show. The City of New 
* Haven covers a very large piece of ground, a 
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‘little descending, with a southern aspect. It 
‘is laid out in regular squares, with a public 
‘* square in the center. There is a row of trees 
** set out around the public square, which were 
‘*small when [ was at College, but now have 
‘*hecame larger and add much to its beauty. 
**The houses, in general, are good, some of 
“them elegant. The streets are generally dry, 
‘*but very sandy, and will, probably, never be 
‘*paved, as it would be attended with great 
* expense. The harbor is good, and the ship- 
“ ping considerable—priucipally in the coasting 
* and West India trade. 

“ Brenkfasted at Doctor Stiles. He has four 
‘daughters, unmarried, and very agreeable. 
“ His only son is in the law-way, settled in the 
“country. Miss Channing, a young lady fiom 
“Newport, and of very uncommon literary 
“attainments, was here, on a visit. She not 
“only revds but speaks French, Latin, and 
“Greek, with great exse; and has turnished 
“her mind with a. general knowledge of the 
“whole circle of science, particularly Astrono- 
“my and Natural Philosophy: she likewise 
“has a high taste for the fine arts; and dis- 
“courses, with great juigment, on eloquence, 
“oratory, painting and sculpture, etc; she is 
“very sociable, and knows how to take the ad- 
“vantage of every incident, to render herself 
“agrecable; und no subject seems to come 
“amiss, Her style is exceedingly correct and 
“elegant, without the least symptom of affecta- 
“tion, How highly ornamental is such an 
“education to a female character, when con- 
“nected with the softer gruces and politeness 
“of manners, 

** Immediately after break fast, the Tutors came 
‘in to invite me to College. Doctor Stiles ac- 
‘*companied us, We took a view of the Li- 
* brary, the Philosophy Chamber, and Cabinet. 
**The Library issmall. The collection consists 
**of rather antiquated authors, The Philosoph- 
**jcal apparatus is still less valuable. A hand- 
some sum is now collecting for purchasing a 
‘complete philosophical apparatus. The Cabi- 
*€ net isa good collection | ut very badly disposed. 
** Although I had intended to proceed on my 
** journey, the time passed msensibly, in the 
‘*uvreenble company of these gentlemen, who 
“ure truly literary characters ; and | consented 
‘to tany until dinner. Indeed, I could not 
“deny myself the pleasure of spending a little 
**time at the place where I received my edu- 
**cation, from which IT had been absent so many 
‘years, At eleven o'clock, the Tutcrs, attended 
** their Classes ; and the Doctor and I returued to 
**his house. I] sent for my trunk and showed the 
** Doctor, his lady, and the young ladies my 
“botanical apparatus and books, with which 
‘they were all highly pleased, having never 
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“geen any thing of the kind before. I had 
“collected a number of flowers, the day before, 
“* which I had not had time to examine, They 
** were preserved, perfectly fresh, in my botan- 
‘ical box. From them, I gave a short lec- 
“ture on the parts of fructification, separating 
**and exhibiting the parts, at the same time, 
*‘which was highly amusing to tue company. 
“*The Doctor was extremely pleased with my 
**Hobby-horse, and was determined to mount 
“him and havea ride himslf. I had to ex- 
**plain technical terms and construe crabbed 
“finnean Latin, for an hour on astretch. At 
** length, a call to dinner put aa end to my fa- 
**tigue; but the Hobby-horse was introduced 
‘atthe table, and each of the company must 
*‘have a ride, in turn. After dinner, I was 
** determined to set out, immediately ; but there 
**was no such thing as getting away. We 
**returned to the microscope and the plants. 
** Doctor Wales came in, to see me, and spend 
** the afternoon, who joined the Doctor in press- 
** ing me to spend the next day (fourth of July) 
‘in the city, which was to be celebrated, by 
' “order of the Corporation, with great mili- 
“tary parade, an Oration, in the Brick meet- 
**ing-house, a public dinner, in the State 
** House, ete. Before I left the Doctor's house, 


“‘and by his procwing, I suppose, a billet 


“was sent me by the Mayor of the city, to 
“sdine, the next day, with the Governors of 
“the College, Corporation of the city, ete. I 
**was obliged to return an answer directly op- 
** posed tu my feelings, and excused myself 
**from accepting the invitation, as I was under 
**the necessity of leaving the city, that even- 
‘ing. As I was determined to go, Doctor 
** Stiles and Doctor Wales were so complaisant 
* ag to propose to accompany me to West. Haven, 
“six miles from the city, which they did. It 
** was with the greatest reluctance that I took 
“*my leave of this very agreeable family, where 
“Thad been shown so much kindness, pulite- 
** ness, and attention.” 

We cannot here refrain from copying a sin- 
gle passage from the Diary of President Stiles, 
who wa, in many respects, a very remarkable 
man and who figures so pleasantly in Doctor 
Cutler’s diary. It shows his work and emolu 
ments, ina striking fight. * The business of the 
** Professorship of Divinity now devolves on me, 
** for the present—and did for two years—and, 
** besides my history lecture, I, weekly, give a 
“public dissertation, on astronomical subjects, 
** besides my private or chamber-lecture, on The 
“ ology, every Saturday afternoon. And, besides 
**these, [ attend every dav, the recitations of 
“*the Senior and Junior classes, in philosophy, 
“*j. e., each, one recitation a day. So that I am 
*Scalled t» fill the offices of three Prufessor- 
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‘*ships and the Presidency, at the same time. 
** And yet the Corporation keep me in so poor 
‘and parsimonious a manner, that domestic 
“cares and the res angustie demi are a heavier 
“anxiety, than all my college cares.”—(Woot- 
sEY's JZistorical Discourse, 116.) 

** July 4. Pursued my journey. Arrived at 
**Napp's, in Horse Neck, about ten o'clock. 
** Both Napp antl his wife have the air ofa 
“gentleman and lady—keep good attendants 
‘fand a house well furnished with everything 
‘necessary fora tavern. I felt more anxious 
**for my horse than for myself; but it being 
‘dark and much fatigued, I wished to excuse 
** myself from going to the stables. The hostler 
‘is Cuff. After he had given my horse oats, I 
*‘gave him a serious charge to rub him. well 
‘*down and give him a good supper. His 
‘ready promises made me suspect him the more, 
“** Well,’ says |, ‘my lad, if you do not take 
*¢ * good care of him, my horse will certainly tell 
“*¢ me, in the morning, and you may depend on 
© €a flogging!’ What? your horse tell vout 
**Da dibble! Your horse speak—I no blieve 
***datl’ ‘Yes, Cuff, you shull see what he 
*** will do, in the morning.’ 

“In the morning, Cuff came, grinning and 
“laughing, with my horse. ‘Now, Massa,’ said 
‘the, ‘what your horse say? If he say, [ no 
*-*vive him good supper, he lie like da dib- 
see ble ! ’ 

** July 5. Was on my way, some time be- 
** fore sunrise. After riding about three miles, 
“a gentleman overtook me, who was riding in a, 
‘* whisker (?) and bound ty New York. Found 
“him very sociable and agreeable, At East 
** Chester, saw a stone Church, which was great- 
“ly injured by the British troops—the windows, 
‘*which were remarkable for their size, were 
“taken out and destroyed, and hive not been 
** since repaired. On our way to this place, my 
** fellow traveler shewed me several spots where 
**the British and American troops engaged in 
“action, and entertained me with the various 
“movements of the two Armies, while they 
** were in this vicinity, About three miles from 
** this place, is a river which was ths separating 
‘line between the two armies, for a considera- 
‘*ble time. The name of the river he has for- 
‘oot, A sivgulur achievement is mentioned, 
‘of a British light-horseman, at the bridge 
‘over the river, which appeared to me incredi- 
**ble. The bridge is high from the water; 
‘and the abutments at least ten feet apurt. 
‘*This bridge was taken up, by the Americans. 
‘It is said that a light-horseman, who had 
* crossed the river, above, in order to reconnoitre, 
*- was discovered, near the bridge, on the Amer- 
‘ican side, and closely pursued by a body of 
‘horse. He made for the bridge, but did net 
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‘*know that it was taken up, until he came 
‘‘ within a few yards. He had uo alternative but 
“to jump his horse over or be taken prisoner. 


“‘He preferred the former, and clapped. his | 


**.purs to his horse and leaped him from abut- 
“ment to abutment. and so made his escape. 


**Oun the side where the British troops Lay, the | 


**h lls and highlands were strongly entrenched. 
“About two miles before we came to Kings 
‘*bridge, we bad an extensive view of the lofty 
‘shore, on the opposite side of the Llucdson-riv- 
‘Ser, * * * On this side-of the tiver, the 
‘lands are rather low, interspersed with swell 
“ing hills and ina state of high cultivation, 
** Several manors, with the villas of the owners, 
** present themselves to view, 
“river present an unusual and pleasing land 
** scape. 
“range of mountains from opposite New York 
“as far up as Stony Point, forty or fifty miles, 
“so that it proved a complete barrier against 
“the B.itish troops, durmyg the late war. 
“King’s-bridge is built over a narrow river, 
“which communicates with the Hudson and 
“Long Island Sound. 
“*time, the line between the two armies. 

** Passed the ruins of several British 


** American encampments and fortifications, My 
“companion appeared to be perfectly intelligent 


“and well-informed, much of a gentleman, and 
‘Sof most pleasing address. He was, at differ- 
‘Cent times, in the country and in New York, 


*‘in the British and American encampments, [| 
“*watched him, to discover whether he was a | 


“ Whig or a Tory; but he was so guarded, even 


“in his praises and censures, which, on differ- | 
‘ent occasions, he bestowed upon the conduct | 
himself | 


“of the two armies, and expressed 
* with so much judgment and impartiality, that 
“T was unable to determine whether he was an 
* American or a Briton. 
“ed to think he is a Whig. Two miles from 
“the city, touok leave of my fellow-traveler— 
“exchanged our names, which, before, had 
*lven unknown to each other, and parted with 
*fapparent reluctance, on both sides, most sin 
“<erly soon mins. His na ne was Nicholson, 
““a merchant from Long Island. 

* About three o'clock, [ arrived at the city 
“of New York, by the road that cnters through 
“‘the Bowery. Put up my horse at the sign of 
“the Plow and Harrow—Bowie's. 

After dressing myself, took a walk in the 
“city. When I came to examine my letters of 
“introduction [ found them so accumulated 
that [ hardly knew which to deliver first. As 
“this is rather a curiusity to me [ am determin- 
“fed to preserve a catalogue although only a 
** part are to be delivered in New York.” 

This cutulugue will be a curivsity to our read- 


The sides of the | 
| Society, Philadelphia, Rev. Ductur Sprvat, Rev. 
The western bank is fortitied by the | 


It was, a considerable | 


and | 


However, Iam inclin- | 
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| ime very politely, 
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ers and we reproduce it as such, and not for 
this reason merely, but to show how this New 
England clergyman fortified himse!f for the 
execution of his delicate and important mis- 
sion. 

The following letters were addressed to per- 
sons in Philadelphia, viz.: the Hon. Timothy 
Pickering, Mr. T. D. Blanchard, Simuel Vaao 
Horn, his Exeelleney Doctor Franklin, Burna- 
has Binney, M.D., Benjamin Rash, M D., John 
Morgan, M.D., Doctor D. Shippen, Mr. Benjamin 
Park, Merchant, Mr. William Ball, Merchant, 
Mr. Robert Aiken, Printer, Doctor Gcrardus 


| Clarkson, Rev. Dr. Ewing, Provost of the College 


in Philadelphia, David Rittenhouse, Esq., his 
Excellency the President of the Philosophical 


William Rogers. 

The following were addressed to persons in 
New York, v'z,: Mr. Hugh Ienderson, M. rchant, 
Rev. Dr. Rogers, Sir John Temple Laly Tem- 
ple, Doctor Evenezer Crosby, Hon. Ebenezer 
Hazzard, General Kaoox, Culunel Richard Platt, 


| General N. Webb. 


The following are named as M2mbers of Con- 
gress. viz.: Colonel Carriugtoua, Colonel Gray- 
son, Fon. Richard Henry Lee, Hon. Dr. Lee 
and Hon. William Duer, both Members of the 
Board of Treasury, his Excellency General 
St. Clair, President of Congress, Hon. Melanc- 
thon Smith, Hon, E. Beason, Hon, Samuel 


| Baldwin, Hon. Roger Sherman, Hon. William 


Swaine, and Llon. W. Livingstun of the Board 
of Treasury. 

B-sides these, Doctor Cutler had letters to 
Monsieur Le Mechard, Superintendent of the 
French King’s Botanical Gurdon, New Jersey, 
Colonel George Morgan, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, Rev. De. Smith, vice President of New 
Jersey College, Rev. De. Witherspoon, President 
of New Jeisey College. 

‘The last letter | delivered was to Mr. Hugh 
‘* Henderson. He is a wholesale merchant, aud 
‘*lives in genteel style. Mrs. Henderson is a 
**sister of Mrs. Willard, which wis the occa- 


| sion of my receiving an introductory letter 


** from Doctor Willard. Mr. Henderson received 
After tea, he proposed a 
** walk about the city; but first gave me a spec- 
*imen of Scotch generosity, in urging me to 
“take lodgings with him, whilst L remained in 
“the city aud assigned me one of his front 
**chambers, and ordered his servant, Starling, 
‘to attend me. Upon finding no apology 
**would avail, [ accepted his invitation; and 
‘this servant was sent for my baggige. We 
‘*rambled over u considerable part uf the city 
** before dark; delivered a numer of my let- 
‘ters; and returned and spent the evening, 
‘very ayrecably, at Mr. Hendersun’s. He lives 
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‘on Golden Hill, on Gulden Hill-street, No. 
ty 14.” 

Such was the introduction of our tourist to 
the commercial metropolis of America; and we 
may here be indulged in a few statements con- 
cerning it, before proceeding with the Diary. 


[To pe ConTINUED. } 


I.—ANW HSSAY ON THE UNIVERSAL 
PLENITUDE OF BEING AND ON TIE 
NATURE AND IMMORTALITY OF THE 
HUMAN SOUL AND ITS AGENCY.— 
CuNTINUED FROM PaGE 282. 


By Eruan Acuen, Esqr. 
Section II 
Of the immortality of the soul. 


The Doctrine of a real though invisible sub- 
stance of the soul, will not (in my opinion) 
militate against the immortality of it, but on 
the contrary render the evidence of it more 
conspicuous and unexceptionable, Though our 
external senses and internal reflections and con- 
sciousness, are incompitent to perceive, or com- 
prehend the intrinsic Nature of the soul, yet, 
we may negatively understand, that it does not 
exist of sensless mutter, since we are conscious 
of the display of rationality, which stupid mat- 
ter is void of; and in as much as the essence 
of the soul does not derive its existence from 
incogitative substances, which, in external na 
ture, we perceive by the senses, we can not 
infer the dissolution of the soul from that of 
the body; yet if the Soul was material its dis- 
solution would follow of consequence, 

But should we exclude in our Idea of the 
essence of the soul all possible substance from 
it, we should Ideuliy exclude its existence, for 
a soul must exist of something since it can not 
exist of nothing. What that substance is we 
can not define any farther than to say that it is 
& thinking substance, or a substance that is ca- 
pable of reflection and consciousness, part of 
the properties of the soul are intelligent exer- 
tions or agency, but it is probable that we shall 
be able to inve tigate but a partial knowledge 
of its properties, That immortality is an es- 
sential property of it, is the question under 
consideration, a question of more importance 
to us than any or all others, this we will there- 
fore particulary attend to, but as this subject 
has been largely discussed in the fourth Clinp- 
ter of the voiumn to which this is an appen- 
dix, we shall indeavour to omit such arguments 
as are therein contuined, and add some that 
are there omitted, 
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As the soul is a moral heing we must rely 
on moral re:soaings for the investigation of its 
eternalization; for neither mathematical nor 
what we call sensible demonstration (which ig 
predicated on the senses) can extend to it, for 
by the mere perception of our senses we have 
no conception of a spiritual or conscious being, 
but are apprized of such an existence mercly 
from a consciousness of it, nor has our m :the- 
matical computations or calculations, which 
ure so essential to astronomical knowledge, 
and many other parts of science, any thing to 
do in this investigation but such clear and 
unexceptionable sort of demonstration, is cal- 
culated for the discovery of the existence, mug- 
nitude, distance, number, quantity, diamiter, 
and movements of external objects, as those of 
our solar System, or any other that come with- 
in the description of number, admeasurement, 
quantity and the like. so that when we reason 
on the immortality of the soul, and find that 
we are destitute of those kind of proofs for 
the reality of it, that are so certain, curious 
and useful to us in most of the concerns and 
vicissitudes of life, we are apt to be more or 
less nonplussed, and wonder that Divine prov- 
idence has not given us as full and certain a 
demonstration of our immortality as of exter- 
nal and sensible O! jects, not considering that if 
the soul had been an object of sense, it would 
have been material and consequently mortal 
with the body, and not capable of surviveing 
it. Hence we infer, that we are too upt to de- 
mand of providince such kind of demonstia- 
tion for our immortality as is utterly inconsist- 
ent with it. The imperceptilleness of the 
soul to the organs of sense, in stead of being 
considered as militating against its end «ss con- 
tinuance in being, should rather be adjudged 
in favour of it, it is not flesh and blood and 
therefore may survive death, though it must 
have existed of substance or it could not have 
been united with the body or capable of a 
survival of it at death us we have before 
argucd, If we duly consider this matter we 
may be satisfied that God could not have given 
us a grester or more certain evidence of our 
immortality than he hasdone, Admitting the 
reality of it to take place in future, and to 
cont nue to he taking place for ever, or with- 
out end, yet it would be impossible for us in 
this stage of being, to conceive how such be- 
ings as unbodied human souls could exist, and 
be conversible after the dissotution of their 
bodies, This is a spec.es of knowledge which 
in nature is not attsinable until our premised 
progressive tuture State of being and :.ction ip 
the Order of intelligent existence takes | lace, 
for admitting the reality of such a state, how 
could we conceive of the manner of it, till the 
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succession of time and revolution of events 
bring us into that premised future condition 
of being and action, and consequently into a 
consciousness of it: as of things in this life 


We can not be to day conscious of an exist- | 


ence tomorrow, nor of one moment beyond the 
present tense, so that the future existence that 
we hope for either in this life or that which 
we expect beyond death, can not be made 
known to us, till future existence and circum- 
stances render the future consciousness of it to 
be in fact true, for consciousness is predicated 
on the truth of things or facts, in which there 
can be no deception. Thus it appears, that 
were our souls (admitted to be) immortal, yet 
,we could have no consciousness of it in this 
life, for that our consciousness of being and 
action, can not take place in our minds, any 
sooner or faster, than our progressive existence 
and actions either in this or in a future manner 
of existence will aclmit, nor is it in nature pos- 


sible for God Almighty, to have given us a} 


more extensive consciousness of our existence 
than what he has done, he could not to day 
have made us conscious of of an existence to 
morrow, for it would not be in fact true; nor 
could he in this life have given us a conscious- 


ness of a never ending existence, for the rea- | 


sons alrendy assigned, but this is no argu- 


ment against such an existence, any more than | 
that because this days consciousness dloes not | 


extend to tomorrow, therfore tomorrow will 
never be, or because a man born blind has no 
conception or consciousness of colours, there- 
fore there are none, Our ignorance of futurity 
may be an Occusion of distrust of it, especially 
to inconsiderate minds, who collect but little 
or no knowledge by reisoning, from which 
Source only we are able to apprehend any 
thing of an existence beyond the time being. 
Through the medium of our senses we have a 
conception of exteraal existences, and by recol 
lection thereon, and by considering their prop- 
erties, relutions, nature, and tendencies, we in 
some measure explore their constitutions or at 
least their entity, and we find from traditions 
both oral and written, that rain and Sun ghine, 
Summer and Winter, Rainy and fuir Season, 
Monsoons & refreshing breazes, Seed time and 
harvest, day and night, have interchangably 
succveded each other, and do not scruple but 
that the same Order of nature will still be con- 
tinued, yet are not certain that there will ever 
be another day, but having been used to a pust 
succession of them, habituate our selves into 
an expectation and firm belief of others yet to 
come, but this order of external things is per- 
ceptible to our senses, which we call sensible 
demonstration and can not be had for any thing 
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in futuro, for sensible proofs extend no farther 
than past or present actual perception, and can 
not give us any perception of the exisience of 
naked souls or spirits; nor of any thing in this 
World or any other, a moment beyond the 
present tense, Had it been possible and agree- 
able to Divine providence, to have as yet ex- 
emped human nature from mortality, and ald 
the race of man was still alive, (though we 
should be unable to stow them in this World,) 
we might have had from habit an expectation 
and strong belief, that we should liue for ever 
in this munner of existence, and thus conceived 
of our selves to be immortal, but since on the 
position that we survive death, and pass from 
these bodies and this World imperceptably to 
make room for others to follow us (probably to 
some of the heavenly Orbs which are perceptible 
to us here), and as we may rationally expect to 
progressively rise in the order ot being, xbove 
the wretched condition of humanity, we may 
well imagin that human souls much dignified 
in the manner of existence and action, in the 


| superor regions, would have little or no desire, 


and probably no power to return to this World 
again, since if they should, it is no wise likeley 
that they could converse with, or communicate 
one Idea to us or even so much as come within 
the discovery of our senses, in consequence of 
tLeir unbodied and exulted superiority of na- 
ture to ours, But should any departed soul 
return to this World again with a body organ- 
ized like ours, it would like ours be obnoxious 
to a second death, which would evince no thing 
of its immortality to us, but rather evince a 
certain rotation of morality. Tue truth of 
the matter is, we are incapsble of holding any 
corispondence with any other but mortal be- 
ings, nor can we have a true conception of an 
immortal being or pure spirit while in this 
lie; nor is it at all requisite that we should: 
Our business is at present in this World for 
which our nature and faculties are wisely cal- 
culated. Should we be able to conceive of the 
manner of our premised future existence, it 
might imbitter the present lite, from an anx- 
ious desire to be advanced in the Order of 
being, faster than the revolutions of events ac- 
cording to the Order of nature would permit, 
though a conception of a state of immoriality 
is impossible to us for this obvious reason, that 
could we conceive of it, it must be like this 
stute of existence, and then it would be mor- 
tal; for if it is not like the condition of 
humanity we can have no concep ion of it, 
Hence it appears that an immortal state is to 
us in this lite inconceivable, and yet if it was 
conceived of by us, it would imbitter our pres- 
ent enjoyments, from a participation of a su- 
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perior blessedness in the progressive order of | The Justice of God none will dispute, and 
being, which the Order of time and revolution | that Justice does not take place in all cases in 
of events procrastinated. this life is too obvious to be disputed, and 
Finally, the im nortality of the soul does not | therefore the inference of a future state of be- 
at all «lepend on our reasonings conerning its | ing to!llows of necessary consequence, 
essence, though our present cumfortable pros-| The first of the foregoing syllogisms, found- 
pect or faith in it may depend thereon, and } ed on the wisdom power and goodness of God, 
though our speculations on t.is important | is conclusively denonstrative of the never end- 
subject, may be more or less imperfect, yet the | ing existence of the soul. The second which 
providence of Go.l in the Orler of nature rel-| is founded on the immutable ultima e Justice 
ative thereto as well as to things in general is | of God, does not certainly infer a never ending 
absolutely perfect, and therefore cannot fail of | existence of the soul, though it necessurily in- 
ultimately perfecting the best good of all his | fers a future State of being to this, wherein the 
Creatures, and since under a wise powerful and | injustice that is done in this World, must be 
benificent providence, as we must admit that righteously adjusted, the delinquents punished, 
of the Divine to be, immortality would be the an! the virtuous rewarded. It was trom the, 
greatest, most extensive and important good, | benevolence of the Divine Nature, that we re- 
that Almighty God could possibly bestow, | ceived an existence in the present life, for his 
without which all other endowments, gifts) natural attributes of power and Wislom might 
and benefits, could not be of any considerable | not have induced him to it; nor could his per- 
consequence to us, by reason of a temporary | fection of Justice have insured us an existence 
continuance, and as the absolute perfection of | at all, for nv Justice could have been pleaded 
a Gud, is abundently competent to perfect so | on our behalf before we had a being, but since 
benelovent an event, the moral certainty of it | God has given us a being and state of agency, 
follows of cons-quence, Tuis inference is de-| we haue become objects of Justice, nor is it fit 
duced from the immutable perfection of the | or possible tor God to refuse it to us, therefore 
Divine Nuure, and is of more consolation to | it follows according to Justice, that since the 
4s than all our other reasonings on tuis subject, | distribu ion ot it is not perfect in this World, 
After what has been evinced of the immor- | there must be another to come, wherein it may 
tality of the soul, should any still complain of | be perfected, and when Justice his been right- 
the insutliciency of the eviilence, they may with | iouly administred, we haue no farther claim to 
equal impropriety comp!ain, that tue present | existence merely from that perfection of the 
is not ihe next century, that they migut be in| Divine nature, but eternally shall have a Just 
possession of the knowledge of the World to! ground of confidence in the goodness thereof, 
come. Hew much more becoming such cret- | whereon to predicate our hope of Immortality. 
tures as we are, would it be, to confide in the | The Justice of God is an absolute security, that 
ultimate goodness of God, than to remonstrate | the display of his providence to us xs individ- 
against the government of the ruler of the Uni- | uals, must ultimately be better tor us than not 
verse, t» have been, since a being worse than not to 
Go. 1s (not only infinitely wise and power-} have been, would furnish a complaint against 
ful, but) infinitely good. both the Justice and goodness of Gor. but in 
Tue immortalily of the soul (with the bless | asmuch as God is both Just and good, our im- 
ings of provicdence,) is the greatest possible | mortality is as clearly demonstrable, as any 
good that God could bestow upon the soul.| proposition that respects the moral sciences, 
—Therefore the soul is immortal, though not so readily perecived by such minds 
If the major and miner propositions in the }as are but little accustomed to reasoning, as 
foregoing syilagism are true, the consequence | other moral truths which may be investigated 
of the immortality of the soul is likewise true. | by a less numer of propositions and interenc- 
The mijor proposition is as true as that there] es, for as we must first by reasoning from the 
isaGol, Toe miner proposicion is as true as | works of Nature, investigate the knowledge of 
that with the blessings of providence it would | the being of a God, and secondly, trom our 
be our great«st good to be immortal. own rational Nature investigate his moral per- 
and as these propostions are both true, | fections, we thirdly apply those perfections in 
therefore we are immortal beings. the investigation of our immortality, «8 in the 
God is ultimatcly Just. foregoing syllogisms, The arguments for the 
Justice in all events does not take place in | being, natural attributes and moral per ections 
this World. of God, are exhibited in the first and second 
Therefore there must he an existence beyond | chapters of the first volum of this work, and 
this life, wherein the ultimate Justice of God | the moral perfections of God in which most 
will take place. philosophers and Christians (except the calvin- 
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ists) agree, were in this investigation of the 
immortality of the soul txuken for granted, and 
though the Progress of the arguments for the 
immortality of the soul have a longer retro- 
spetion, as predicated on those of the moral 


pertections of God. than those arguments that | 


nerely evince his being, yet if the whole chain 
of arguments are Just, the proposition of the 
immortality of the soul is as ceitain, as those 
other positions on which they are predicated, 
Finally, there is too much wisom power and 
goodness displayed. in the creation, 1egulation, 
and support of such part of the natural and 
moral World with which we are acquainted, to 
suppose that death extingusheth the being of 
man, The sensless creation as has been betore 
observed, was brought into existence merely to 


subserve the intelligent, as the Sensless con- | 


sidered abstractly from the moral, could not 
have been an Olject of Divine providence, for 
that mere incogitative beings are by nature in- 
capable of enjoyment or understanding, and if 
man the most exalted finite being that we are 
accquainted with, ceases to be at death. and in 
life is surrounded with so many evils that ab- 
stractedly considered from a future State of 
being and enjoyment, life could hardly be esti- 
mated a lencfit and the plan of providence 
would be so contracted and inconsiderable, as 
to be unworthy of God, The display of such 
vast power and wisdom would prompt us to 
conclude, that there must have been some adi- 
quate ol,ject in the Divine view, which must 
extend to something beyond human life, since 
the display of providence in the prescnt con- 
dition of being, manifests a competency of 


wisdom and power sufficient to continue our | 


existence without end; this therefore must 
have been the benevolent design of God, which 
will {ully sccount for his creation and moral 
Government without which it would appear to 
be inadiquate and imperfect: nor is it reconcil- 
able to the exalted character that we ought to 
ascribe to God, to suppose that he has implant- 


ed such strong dcsires and expectations in our} 4 
| tality are sum'd up to be this, that a God of Jus- 


souls, of surviveing the grave for no purpose, 
It seems to be nearly the same as promiseing us 


in (the constitution of) our natural desires and 
expectataions, a state of being beyond this life, | 


which on the position of its not comeing to 
pass, would imply a deception, 
flect on the united adorations of one generation 
of the buman species after another to God, for 
the Lenefits of being, and more especially (since 


this life is so short and miscrable,) for the hope | 


of immortality predicated on natural desires 
and moral reasonings, we can badly imagine 
that the God of nature after all, would by the 
stroke of death frustrate our expectations, by a 





When we re- | 
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cruel annibilation. Had God in the constitw 
tion of our souls determined that they should be- 
come extinct at death, most probubly he would 
not have given us eny «pe or apprehension of 
a future state of heing, tor he could not be 
pleased with deceiving his creatures, by frus- 
terating the fervent desires and hope that he 
had originally implanted in them, The most 
rational wise and virtuous of all the genera- 
tions of mankind, have jrom principles of 
humanity, Justice, lenificence, goodness and 
truth, counteracted their present interest, ad- 
vantage and happiness more or less, in Order ta 
to recommend their doings to their own con- 
scienes, and consequently to God, under whose 
providence they have expected to exist in an- 
oiher state, with the virtuous habits that they 
had acquired in this life, which they have flat. 
tered themselves would redound to their hap- 
piness in the World to come, but if death 
terminates the being of man, moral good and 
evil are empty names, and deception and yil- 
luiny may be more advantageous than truth 
and Justice. Thus Oppression, vioknce und 
Wickedness, would as likeley if not more prob- 
ably be crowned with a temporary happiness, 
than the Opposite habits of Justice, bineyo- 
lence, and morality. Was it not for the hope. 
of immortality morality would loose its influ- 
ence in the World, and then nothing but deceit 

oppression fiaud, and injustice of every kind 
could be expected in society, of which there ara 
too much at present. 

By all the speculations into providence that, 
we are able to make, abstractly considered from 
a future State of existence, it would not appear 
upon the whole, that God was a Just, good and 
beneficent being, since murder, oppiession and 
every species of cruelty, are more or less perpi- 
trated with impunity in this World; we must 
therefore admit another to come, in which a 
Just and righteous retribution must take place, 
for God may as well cease to be, us cease tu be 
ultimately good, beniticent and Just. 

The conclusion of the arguments for immor- 


tice will be Just, and of go: dness will be good 
in the displays of his providence, and as these 
perfections with those of wisdom and power, 
are infinite in God, they cannot fail of perfect- 
ing the immortality of man. 


{To BE ConTINUED. } 


—The Centennial Auniversary of the organ. 
ization of the Rainbow Fire Company, of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, was celebrated in that 
city, recently, 
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M1L—FOURTH OF JULY ODE, BY DR. 
PETER BRYANT, OF CUMMINGTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tt may not be generally known that the father 
-of the poet Bryant, also, wrote poetry; but the 
Columbian Centinel, Boston, July 13, 1811, con- 
“tains an Ode for the Fourth of July, 1811, com- 
posed by Doctor Peter Bryant, and sung, to the 
‘tune of Rise Columbia, at a celebration of Inde- 
mdence-day, in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
py the Federalists of Hampshire-county. I copy 
this Ode, for the Histortcan MaGazine : 


“ ODE. 
ity 7 


** Pour in deep tones the solemn strain, 

‘* A requiem to the mighty dead, 

Whose valor burst a foreign chain, 

** And bow’'d tl’ oppressor’s haughty head ! 
** And call’d the shock of War to meet, 
“ Their Eagle from his airy seat! 


“7. 


And if departed Heroes know 

** To sympathize with mortal care ; 

Oh! let the pensive numbers flow, 

** To soothe each hovering Spirit near, 
** That views its native country, curst 
“With wild misrule, and laws unjust / 


$*7it. 


~*e 


‘* And must our Freedom’s new risen light 
‘* A transient flame, itself consume ? 
‘*A meteor flash athwart the night, 
** That leaves behind a deeper gloom ¢ 
** And can the strength that rais’d the State 
** No more sustain the mighty weight ? 


ea. 


Or, wait we’till the sacred fane 
Of blood-bought independence falls ; 
And Ruin stalking o'er the scene 
** Inscribes ‘ Zztinction /’ on its walls? 
“* To vindicate those rights afraid, 
** Which home-bred tryants dare invade? 


sy, 


*‘ To! Commerce quits her azure throne !— 
‘** Her dvom is s.al'd, her sentence past ; 
The trumpet of her fate is blown,— 
‘* While echoing to the direful blast 
** Resound the caverns of the deep— 
** The isles that in its bosom sleep ! 


ONE. 
His vengeful bolt the Gaul has hurl’d, 
‘“*Infuriate, dipt in stygian fire ; 
*¢ And loos’d to sweep a subject world, 
‘« Th’ impetuous whirlwinds of his ire ! 


“ee 


« 
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** While Slavery stern, and haggard War 
** * Leash’d in like hounds’ attend his cart 


* Vil. 


“* Where sleep the thunders of the West, 
** The energies of patriot might! 
** Rise! dash to earth th’ invader's crest, 
** And vindicate a nation’s right! 
** And bid our trampled banners wave, 
** To guide the vengeance of the brave! 


“s Vill. 


‘* Awake to guard your native coast— 
** Sons of heroic sires arise ! 
** The lust Republic earth can boast, 
**Tv you fur succour turns her eyes! 
**Oh! while she trembles o'er the grave, 
** Stretch the puissant arm to save!” 


Peter Bryant, the author of this ode, was 
born at West Bridgewater, Massachuset's, on the 
twelfth of August, 1767; studied medicine and 
settled as a physician, at Cummington, Massachu- 

| setts, where he died, in 1820. According toa 

genealogy of the Bryant Family, by John A. 
| Boutelle, of Woburn, published in the N. Z. 
Historical and Genealogical Register, (xxiv., 
315-318), he was a descendant, in the fifth gen- 
eration, from Stepheni Bryant, who settled at 
| Plymouth as early as 1632; through Stephens, 
Ichabod8, and Philip4, his father. 

Doctor Bryant, by his wife, Sarah, daughter 
of Ebenezer Snell, was the father of seven 
children ; of whom William Cullen Bryant was 
the second. 


Boston, Mass. JoHun Warp Dean, 


IV.—CONFEDERATE LOVE-TAPS. 


GENERAL BRAXTON BRAGG AND THE GEN- 
HLRALS OF HIS COMMAND.—Continvep From 
Paar 274. 


| As early as the twenty-fifth of February, only 
two days subsequent to the date of this Report, 
| its treatment ot Generals Breckinridge and Mc 
| Cowan was evidently known in the Congress of 
the Confederate States and influenced the action 
of the members of that body, from Kentucky, in 
their votes on the question of ordering a propos- 
jed vote of thanks to General Bragg and his 
;} command to be engrossed;* and it is said f 
| that, very soon after, copies of it were circulat- 
ed, privately, where it was supposed * they 
‘* would do the most good,” in the service of 
| the commanding General. As may reasonably 





* Compare the Kichmond Hxaminer’s report of the de- 
bates of the Congress, February 27, 1868, with the vote on 
the question of engrossing the Resoiution, February 25th. 

t Knowviile Register, May 2, 1868. 
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fe supposed, General Breckinridge was very 
goon advised of the terrible censure on his con- 
duct which that Keport had conveyed to the 
Capital ; and, on the twenty-ninth of March, the 
Report itself was seen and read by him, 

There can be no doubt that what friendly feel- 
ings, between General Breckinridge and the Gen- 
eral in-chief, had survived the shock produced 
by the letter addressed by the former to the latter, 
on the twelfth of January,* were, by the perusal 
of that Report, entirely scattered. All the pleas- 


ent words which had been written and spoken. 


and all the hopes which had been cherished, while 
General Bragg was preparing for the Campaign 
and seeking General Breckinridge’s co-operation, 
were forgotten; and only discontent and dis- 
trust remained. 

That rumors of the character of General 
Bragg’s exposition of General Breckinridge’s 
conduct, in the recent battle, had preceded the 
Report itself, is very evident from the fact that, 
on the twenty-eighth of March, the latter gen- 
tleman, after having resorted to the Report of 
his immediate commander, Lieutenant-general 
Polk, for information on the sume subject, ad- 
dressed a letter to its author, expressing bis fears 
that that Report, also, might be considered, by 
some, a8 Conveying a censure on his— Breckin- 
ridge'’s—conduct, on that occasion. The Report 
of General Polk, to which General Breckinridge 
thus resorted, as far as it concerned the latter, 
seems to have been almost as decided, in its 
tone, as was that of General Bragg; and it 
need not be wendered at that it was not wholly 
acceptable to the anxious Kentuckian, We copy 
from an extract formerly belonping to General 
Breckinridge, and found among his papers: 


*#*** “The general movement from the 


“left, having reached Chalmers’ Brigade at ten 
“o'clock it was crdered to the attack and its re- 
“serve under Brigadier General Donelson was 
‘ directed to muve forward to its support. This 
‘charge was made in fine style, and was met by 
‘the enemy who was strongly posted in the 
“edge of the Cedar brake, with a murderous 
“fire of Artillery and Infantry. In that charge 
“their Brigade Commander, General Chalmers 
“was severely wounded by a shell which dis- 
‘qualified him for further duty on the field. 
“the Regiments on the Jeft, recoiled and tell 
“back, those of the mght were muved to the 
“left, to hold their place and were pressed for- 
“wad. The Brigade of General Donelson 
“having been ordered forwaid to Chalmers’ 
‘support, moved with steady step upon the 
“enemy's position and attacked it with great 
“energy. The slaughter was terrific on both 
‘*sides.. In this charge which resulted in break- 


* Vide pages 261, 262, anve, 
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‘*ing the enemy’s line at every point, except 
** the extreme left and driving bim as every oth- 
* er part of his line attacked, had been driven ; 
** Donelvon reporis the capture of Eleven guns 
‘and one thousand prisoners, The Regiments 
‘€of Chalmers’ Brigade having been separated 
‘*after he fell moved forward and attached 
‘* themselves to other Commands, fighting with 
‘them with gallantry, as opportunity offered. 

** There was no instance of more distinguish- 
**ed bravery, exhibited during this battle, than 
** was shown by the command of General Don- 
‘‘elson. In the charge which it made it was 
**brought directly under the fire of several bat- 
** teries strongly posted and supported, which it 
«assaulted with eager resolution. All the line in 
‘* their front was carried except the extreme right. 

**This point which was the key to the ene- 
‘*my's position and which was known as the 
*** Round Forest,’ was attacked by the right of 
‘*the Brigade. It was met by a fire from Artil- 
«‘lery und Musketry which mowed down more 
‘‘than half its number. The 16" Regiment 
‘¢ Tennessee volunteers, under the command of 
‘Colonel Jno. H. Savage, lost two hundred 
‘and seven, out of four hundred and two. It 
‘could not advance and would not retire. 
‘¢ Their Colonel with characteristic bravery and 
‘tenacity, deployed what was left of his com- 
‘¢ mand as skirmishers and held his position for 
‘“‘thre hours, In the 8 Tennessee of the 
‘right wing under the lamented Colonel Moore, 
‘who fell mortally wounded, and who was 
** succeeded by Lieutenant Colonel J. H. Ander- 
‘*son the loss was three hundred and six men and 
‘* Officers out of four hundred and twenty-five. 

‘©The enemy was now driven from the field 
‘*at all points occupied by him in the morning, 
‘ulong his whole line, from his right, to the 
«extieme left, und was piessed back until our 
‘* line occupied a position at right angles to that 
‘which we held at the opening of the battle. 
** After passing the Nashville asd Mufreesboro 
‘turnpike his flight was covered by large bod- 
*‘ivs of fresh troops and numerous batteries of 
** Artillery, and the advance of our exhausted 
** columus was checked. 

‘* His extreme lett alone held its position. 
** This occupied a piece of ground well chosen 
‘and defended, the river being on the one 
**hand and a deep Rail Road cut on the other. 
**Tt was held by a strung force of Artillery and 
* Infantry well supported by a reserve compos- 
‘*ed of Brigadier Gencral Wood's Division. 

‘*My Jast reserve having been exhausted the 
* Brigades of Major General Breckinridge’s Di- 
‘* vision, and a smull Brigade of General J. K. 
‘* Jackson’s posted to guard our right flank, were 
‘*the only troops lett that had not been engag- 
‘*ed. Four of these were ordered to report to 





‘me. They came in detachments of two Brig- 
‘*ades each, the first arriving near two hours 
“after D melson’s attack, the other about an 
“hour after the first. The Commanders of 
“these detachments, the first composed of the 
** Brigades of Generals Adams and Jackson, the 
‘*second under General Breckinridge in person, 
** consisting of the Brigades of General Preston, 
* and Colonel Palmer, had pointed out to them 
“the particular object to be accomplished to 
“wit: to drive in the enemy’s left and espec- 
*jally to dislodge him from his position in the 
***Round Forest.’ Unfortunately the oppor- 
‘“*tune moment for putting in these detachments 
* had passed. 

** Could they have been thrown upon the en- 
‘semy’s left immediately following Chalmers 
*¢and Donelson’s assault in quick succession, the 
‘‘extraordinary strength of bis position would 
‘have availed him nothing. That point would | 
‘¢ have been carried, and his left driven back on 
*¢his panic stricken right, would have complet- | 
‘‘ed his confusion and ensured an utter rout. | 
“Tt was however otherwise, and the time lost 
** between Dunelson’s attack and the coming up 
“of these detachments in succession, enabled | 
‘the enemy to recover his self possession, to 
** mass a number of heavy batteries and concen- | 





“trate a strong infantry force on the position, | 


‘and thus wake a successful attack very diffi- 
“cult. Nevertheless the Brigades of Adams 
‘‘and Jackson assailed the enemy’s line, with | 
‘fenergy and after a severe contest were com- | 
“pelled to yield and fall back. They were 
‘promptly rallied by General Breckimidge, 
** who having preceded his other Brigades reach- 
“ed the ground at that moment, but as they 
“ were very much cut up, they were not requir- | 
**ed to renew the attack. 

** The Brigades of Preston and Palmer on ar- 
**riving renewed the assault with the same un- | 
** daunted determination, but as another battery 
‘« had been added since the previous attack to a! 
‘* position already strong and difficult of access 
**this assault was alike ineffectual. The ene 
‘* my though not driven from his position was! 
‘‘severely punished and as the day was far | 
‘*spent, it was not deemed advisable to renew | 
‘*the attack that evening, and the troops held 
‘*the line they occupied for the night. The'| 
* following morning, instead of finding him in| 
* position to receive a renewal of the attack 
‘* showed that taking advantage of the night he 
**hhad abandoncd this last position of his front 
** line, and the opening of the new year found 





‘* us masters of the field.” * *-* * * * 


To the letter which, as we have said, General 
Bieckimidge xddiessed to General Polk, on the 
subject of this Report, three days afterwaids, 
the latter sent the fullowing reply, which we| 
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copy from the original manuscript, now be- 
fore us: 


** SHELBYVILLE TENN 
* Mar 31, | 63. 
‘* GENERAL 
**T am in receipt of your note of the: 
** 28 in which you express the apprehension 
**that sume minds may imagine from reading 


| ‘* that part of my report relative to you being 


‘*ordered to report to me on the 3l**at Mur- 
**freesb®; that I meant to say you were di- 
‘rected to send me fuur Brigades at one time 
‘and that you failed to do so, Such was not 
*‘my intention, I only knew you had been 
‘*ordered to send four from the fact that I re- 
* ceived four. I did not know whether they 
“had been all required to report together or in 
‘*detachments of two each. From the fact of 
** their coming two at a time I took it for granted 


| ** thev were ordered to me in detachments of two, 


* You say it is not mentioned that ‘I (you) 
** ‘carried the Brigades of Preston and Palmer 
***into action on Wednesday.’ It is not in so: 
‘*many words at the place where their going 
‘*in is mentioned but by referring to my report 
**you will find I spoke of you as the ‘Com- 
‘**mander of the iaatnens composed of the 
‘** Brigades of Preston and Palmer,’ which 


| ought to satisfy any man not Cisposed to find 


‘* occasion for faultfinding that the troops you 
‘* brought to my support were directed and car- 
‘ried into action by you, especially as I say, 
** you had explained to you the object to be ac- 
‘** complished and that you rallicd the troops of 
** your other two Brigades, 

‘‘I wrote that passage of my report with a 
‘**knowledge oi all the facts fresh in my mind, 
‘*and with your report lying before me, and it 
‘*surely never occurred to me that such a con- 
‘* struction as you indicate might be put upon 
‘*my language. Had it oceurred to me while 
‘* writing my report I would have shaped my 
‘* language so as to make such an interpretation 
**impossible. My report had gone on to Rich- 
‘*mond before I received your note, but if you 
‘*think it a matter of importance to you I will 
**endeavour now to have the correction made 
** before it is printed. 

‘* Please let me hear from you on the subject. 
‘*TIn conclusion I need not say that you rightly 
‘estimate my feelings of respect & friendship 
** for you. 

**Robeitson went up to day & promises his 
** report as svon as it can be copied. It shall be 
‘* sent so soon as received. 

‘*T remain General 
“Vy truly yours 
*- f. Poik. 
“Lt Gal 
**M;" Gcul Breekrnripe6x.” 
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To this letter, General Breckinridge sent the 
following reply, copied from his own copy of it : 


‘* TULLAHOMA TENNESSEE 
** April 2"¢ 1863. 


While this correspondence was going on, on 
the twenty-ninth of March, the Report itself 
was received and read by General Breckinridge ; 
and, two days later, after due reflection, he ad- 
| dressed the following letter, asking a Court of 

Inquiry, to the Adjutant and Inspector-general 


of the Armies of the Confederate States, at 
Richmond. 


‘* GENERAL 

‘*T have your letter of the 3 ** Ult, 
‘‘and thank you for the explanations you give 
‘‘me. I never supposed ,that you intended the 
**construction to be placed on that part of your 
‘report, which I feared might be. 

‘* Still I apprehended that many persons not 
‘‘reading critically, may infer that I was ge- 
‘sponsible for the failure to gain a complete 
‘‘ victory, since it is stated that four of my Brig- 
‘‘ades were ordered to report to you— that they 
‘‘came in detachments of two each, at long in- 
‘tervals, and too late to accomplish the result, 
‘‘which would have been the utter rout of the | 
‘enemy if they had arrived in time 

‘*Many may say, since I was ordered to re- 
“port four Brigades to you, how did it happen 
‘*that they came in two detachments, the first, | 
“two hours after the time, and the other still 
“an hour later, when thei: timely arrival would 


‘*HeAD QUARTERS, 
* “* BRECKINRIDGE DIVISION 


** TULLAHOMA March 31*' 1863. 
‘*To 8. CooPER, 


** Adjt & Inspector Genl. 
‘* Richmond V* 

‘6 Sr. 
‘*Two days ago I read 
‘Gen. Braxton Bragg’s official report of the 
** battles of Stones river before Murfreesboro, and 
‘after a proper time for reflection, think it my 

** duty to send you this communication. 

‘*T cannot concealgrom myself the fact that 
‘*so much of the report as refers to my conduct 
‘‘and that of my command (except some gener- 
| **al compliments to the courage of a portion 
‘*have changed the face of affairs ¢ ‘*of my troops on Wednesday the 31** of Dec.) 

‘‘It occurs to me that the inference will be | ‘‘is in tone and spirit a thorough disparagement 
“unfavorable to my conduct, although not con-| ‘tof both. This tone runs through all its parts 
*‘clusive against me. Of course you could not| ‘‘and lies like a broad foundation underneath 
*“*know when I received the orders, nor with | ‘‘ the whole. At the same time the narrative of 
‘*what alacrity I obeyed them except from my | ‘‘ events is made to sustain the general spirit. 
‘own report. All I could request would be the ‘* While the report of the commanding General 
‘exclusion of an inference that in obeying an | ‘‘ fails, as I think, to do justice to the behaviour 
“order to report to you with four Brigades, I | ‘‘ of my Division on Friday the 24 of Jany, yet 
‘had delayed two hours with half the force, and | ‘‘its strictures are chiefly levelled at my own 
“three hours with the remainder. The question | ‘‘ conduct as an officer during all the operations. 
‘fas it effects me personally is not, did the Brig- | ‘* By direct statement and by unmistakeable in- 
“‘ades arrive too late for the opportune moment, | ‘‘ uendo it is throughout a reflection upon my 
‘but, is it inferable from the report that I was | ‘‘ capacity and conduct. 

“responsible for it. If an erroneous construc- ‘* Without referring to its contents in detail, I 
‘*tion is placed on your report, it may work me | 





































































































































































































‘*have to say in respectfull terms, that neither 
‘great injury, since it will be read by many | ‘its material statements, nor its equally materi- 
' ** a) inuendo’s can be maintained by proof—that 
‘*its omission of important facts creditable to 
‘‘my Division and myself is as remarkable as 
‘‘ many of its affirmative statements—in a werd, 
‘* that in spirit and substance it is erroneous and 
| ** unjust. 

‘**] trust that nothing in the foregoing expres- 
‘sions passes the limit of military propriety, 
‘‘and that plainness of statement will be par- 
‘*doned to one who even under the weight of 
‘superior military censure, feels that both he 
‘*and his command have deserved well of their 
** country. 

‘* Having met the Commdé Genl repeatedly on 
‘the field, and on three occasions in council 
‘* during the progress of the operations, without 
‘* receiving from him the least indication of dis- 
‘* satisfaction with my conduct, I was not pre- 
‘* pared to see a report bearing a subsequent 


‘*thousands through the Confederacy 

‘* With the kindness and frankness which has 
“always marked your intercourse with me, you 
‘‘say that if it had occurred to you that this 
‘construction might be put upon your language 
**you would have so shaped it as to make such 
‘an interpretation impossible, and that if I think 
‘‘it of any importance to me, you would en- 
‘‘deavor to have the correction made before your 
“report is printed 

“Under the circumstances that surround me, 
“it will be grateful to my feelings, if you can 
‘‘in the way you deem best exclude the con- 
“struction to which I have referred 

‘* Very truly your Friend 
** Jno C BRECKINRIDGE 


‘* Maj Genl 
“Lt Genl L. Poux 


** Shelbyville Tenn ” 
His. Maa. Vor. I. 
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‘*date, containing representations at variance 
‘‘ with these significant facts. Nor was my 
‘* suprise lessened when I observed that it was 
‘written after a correspondence with his Corps 
“ and Division commanders (I being one of the 
‘* latter) in which he invokes their aid to sustain 
“him and speaks of them as Officers ‘upon 
* * whom I fhe} have ever relied as upon a foun- 
** ¢ dation of rock.’ 

‘‘The Commanding General having written 
‘and forwarded his report before receivin 
‘‘those of his subordinate commanders, coul 
‘“have derived no assistance in its preparation 
‘* from those usual Official aids to the Command- 
‘“ er in chief, and since his position on the field 
‘* prevented him from seeing many of the move- 
‘© ments, especially those of Friday the 2¢ of Jan, 
** it much concerns all affected by his statements 
‘to know something of those other, and to 
“them unknown sources of information, to 
‘which he has given the sanction of his in- 
* fluence and rank as the of the Army. 

**T have felt that it would be improper in a 
‘* paper of this character to enter upon a detailed 
‘** vindication, yet in view of the fact that the 
‘* casualties of war may at any time render an 
** investigation impossible, I hope that it has not 
‘*been improper for me to place on record this 
‘* general protest against the injurious statements 
‘*and inferences of the Commanding General, 
‘* particularly, since, not anticipating his cen- 
** sures, I may not have been sufficiently minute 
‘**in portions of my own report. 

“And in regard to the actiun of Friday the 
‘© 24 of Jan’, upon which the Commd® General 
‘* heaps so much criticism, I have to say with the 
‘‘ytmost confidence that the failure of my 
a troo 
** on that occasion was due to no fault of theirs 
‘* or of mine, but to the fact that we were com- 
‘* manded to do an impossible thing. My force 
“was about 4500 men, of these, 1700 heroic 
‘* spirits stretched upon that bloody field, in an 
‘unequal struggle against three Divisions, a 
‘* Brigade, and an overwhelming concentration of 
‘¢ Artillery, attested our efforts to obey the order. 

‘*[ have the honor to request that a Court of 
‘* Inquiry, be appointed to assemble at the earli- 
‘est time consistent with the interests of the 
‘* service, and clothed with the amp'est powers 
“* of investigation. Of course I do not desire 
‘* the interests of the service to be prejudiced in 
**the least degree by any matter of secondary 
‘* importance ; accerdingly while an early investi- 
‘* gation would be grateful to my feelings, I can | 
‘* cheerfully await the time deemed best by the | 
«¢ proper authority. 

‘* With great respect, Yr Obdt Servt, 
‘Jno. C. BRECKINRIDGE, 


to hold the position which they carried | 





‘* Major Gen P. A. C. 8.” 
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A few days after his perusal of General 
Bragg’s Report and the transmission of a request 
for a Court of Inquiry, already referred to, 
General Breckinridge appears to have made a 
formal request of some kind, concerning that 
Report—probably one for a copy of some of 
the appended papers—which drew from the 
General-in-chief the following reply, copied 
from the original, nove before us: 


‘* Heap QuarTERS ARMY OF TENN. 
**TuLLAHOMA April 2°¢ 1863 
** GENERAL 
‘*In reply to your communication of 
‘* the 1* inst. this morning received, the General 
‘* Commanding directs me to say that as his Re- 
‘* port of the battles before Murfreesboro has 
‘*become an official record of the war office; 
** he does not feel authorized to grant your re- 
‘* quest. But he will approve an application to 
** the Department, 
**T am, General, 
‘* Very Respectfully 
** Your Ob't Servant 
**GeorGE W™ Brent 
“AL, A.G 
‘¢ Major Genl. Jno. C. BRECKINRIDGE” 


The requisite application to the War Depart- 
ment, a by the preceding note, having 
been made by General Breckinridge, it was en- 
dorsed by General Bragg and, undoubtedly, 
sent to Richmond. The endorsement was no- 
tified to General Breckinridge by two officers, 
in two distinct notes, evidently the result of 
unusual caution, on General Bragg's part, in 
order that there might be no mistake in the 
due transmission of the message. Those notes 
are before us; and we copy them, verbatim: 


I. 


‘* Heap Quarters Dept No 2 
‘* ToLLAHOMA TENN 
** April 4" 1863 
‘* GENERAL 
‘The Comdg, Genl, directs me to 
“send to you the, following Copy of this en- 
‘*dorsement upon your request for copies of 
‘* certain reports. ‘If not inconsistent with the 
‘** views of the Dept. I hope the request will 
see be granted.’ 
‘* (signed) Braxton Bragg. 
**T am General 
** Very Respecfully 
** Yr Obdt Servt 
‘*P. H. THomson 
‘+A, A. Genl 
‘* Maj Genl J. C. BRECKINR!DGE 
**Comdg &c 
** Tullahoma 
** Tenn” 
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Il. 


** Heap Quarters Army OF TENN. 
‘*TULLAHOMA APRIL 4" 1863 
** GENERAL 

‘*The General Commanding directs 
“*me to send to you a copy of his endorsement, 
**on your application to the Adjutant and In- 
‘* spector General at Richmond for copies of the 
**report of the General Commanding, and cer- 
** tain others, which will be forwarded at once. 
**The endorsement is as follows—‘If not in- 
“* *consistént with the views of the Department 
“**T hope the request will be granted’ (signed) 

“* Braxton Bragg— 

**T am, General, 
‘* Very Respectfully 
** Your Ob’t servt, 
**GeorGE WM BRENT 
“A. A. G.” 

” We believe there was nothing done in the 
watter of this dispute, by the Confederate 


‘States’ authorities—at any rate, neither General | 


Bragg nor General Breckinridge appear to have 
suffered, in consequence of this “ unpleasent- 
“* ness,” either at Richmond or before the coun- 
t 


ry. 

Both General Bragg and General Breckin- 
widge appear, however, to have fortified their | 
wespective positions with documents of high 
character, many of which are before as—most- 


dy the original papers. All of these, whether 
sustaining the one or the other of the distin- 


‘guished contestants, are important material for | 


the history of this portion of the great con- 
test which then convulsed the Republic; and, 
as only a few of them, at most, have been pub- 
‘lished, we can do no better service to those 
who shall resort tu our pages, either for amuse- 
aent or instruction, than by presenting the 
whole of them to our readers. They are as fol- 
ows : 


I 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY GENERAL BRAGG. 


4A.—General Bragg's requisition on Captain F. 
H. Robertson, Chief of Artillery, Polk's Corps, 
Sor a special Report. 


** Haap QuarTERS Army oF TENN. 
‘* TULLAHOMA Feb'y 16 1863 
*** My Dear Capt. 

‘*As you exercised a special 
*“‘command under my orders to operate under 
““* Major General Breckinridge, on the evening of 
**the 2¢ January 1863, at Murfreesboro, you 
** will please make a special report direct to these 
‘* Head Quarters of the operations of all the Ar- 

**tillery on that occasion. 
** As Artillery is always dependent on the sup- 
“*port of Infantry, you are expected to refer 
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‘*to that support in such a manner as will 
** do full justice to both arms, and to all com- 
‘* manders and corps engaged 
** Yours Very Respectfully 
** and Truly 
‘* (signed) Braxton Braga 
‘* General Commanding 
‘* A true copy. 
** Krntoca FaLconer, 
oh. A. Gar. 


‘* Capt. F. H. Roperrson 
« Chiet of Artillery 
‘* Polk's Corps 
** Shelbyville Tenn.” 


2,.—Captain Robertson's Reply. 


‘* SHELBYVILLE TENN 

** Feby 18" 1863 

‘*Capt K FALconER 

‘A. A. Genl 

‘*On the morning of the 24 
‘* Jan 1863 I was ordered to accompany Col Brent 
‘*A. A. G. and endeavor to tind a position from 
‘* which the enemy’s line a be enfiladed with 
** Artillery. Such a position having been found a 
‘* report of the fact was made to the General at 
** once. The enemy’s skirmishers being in pos- 
‘* session of the point selected it was determined 
**to attack and carry it. I received orders from 
‘**Genl Bragg, to take Robertson’s Battery, Six 
‘* Napoleons, Two Sections Semple’s Battery, Four 
‘* Napoleons, two rifles and two 12 Pdr Howitzers 
‘**belonging to Breckinridge’s Division and to 
‘* occupy and hold to the utmost extremity the 


| ** desired position after the enemy had been dis- 


** lodged by the Infantry. 


‘*The necessary preparations for the Artillery 
‘* were made at once. The Batteries arrived on the 
‘‘ ground and were soon in position. Having to 
‘‘await the arrival of a still absent Brigade I 
‘took an opportunity to consult Genl Breckin- 
** ridge. 

“ ™ his ideas of the attack and my own 
‘* differed materially. he supposed it was to be 
‘* made by a combination of both Arms whilst I 
‘*was positive the General’s orders were that 
‘* Infantry alone should take the hill. General 
‘* Breckinriage then desired me to form my Bat- 
‘*teries in the space between his two lines of 
‘‘Infantry and advance, this I declined to do: 
** Stating, as a reason, the danger both of confu- 
** sion and loss from such an arrangement. He 
‘¢ then desired me to form an advance behind his 
‘second line of Infantry. I then repeated the 
‘* General's orders to me—Viz. to wait until the 
‘* Infantry had crowned the Crest and then to 
‘*rush up and occupy it. Knowing the disposi- 
‘*tion of all commanders to use Artillery, L 
‘spoke to Genl. B. and earnestly protested 
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** against crowding a field se constructed as the 
**one in which we were to operate with small 
** guns, Stating that in case of a repulse, we 
** would inevitable loose some if they were carried 
**on the field: Genl Breckinridge thinking dif- 
“‘ ferently however, formed his Batteries and ad- 
** vanced them simultaneously with his Infantry 
**and immediately behind it. 

**Col Brent A. A. G. was present on this oc- 
** casion and heard the conversation. 

** After the first reconnoisance and before the 
*‘ final arrangements for attack, two pieces of 
*« Breckinridges Division had been moved and 
** had opened fire on the enemy's Skirmishers. It 
**called the enemy’s attention to the very point 
** we desired to attack, and probably to this devel- 
** opement is due the fact that we found the ene- 
** my’s Batteries had been located so as to cover 
** completely all the ground over which we would 


**be compelled to pass and which operated to | 
One of | 


** such an alarming extent on our lines. 
“* these Batteries, I think was located near Harver's 
** House, the other was located in rear of the 
‘*round forrest to the right of the Rail Road in 
** front of Chalmer’s position I know they must 
“*have been across Stone’s River for I could 
** notice the Sheils falling, and all had consid- 
** erable elevation. 

** All being prepared, the movement began in 
**the following order. Infantry in two lines 
** interval 200 yards, the Batteries of Gen] Breck- 
‘¢ inridges Division formed immediately in rear of 
‘* the 24 line. My Batteries in rear of all, Cais- 
** sons left at a distance in rear, I followed up the 
** advance with my command, until I gained the 
**open field across which we were to advance, 
** here I halted. 


**The plan for the Artillery was as foilows. | 


** Two 12 Pdr Howitzers to rake the slopes from 
** the highest point of the hill to the water's edge, 
** firing down the river the heaviest Battery. Six 
** Napoleons to occupy the highest point, the 


““to the right from the hiil top. The two 12 pdr 


** Howitzers began early—the ground for the four | 
‘* Napoleons was soon uncovered and occupied | 


** by Lieut Fitzpatrick Comdg. Before this, how- 
** ever, the enemy’s fire had brought the Artillery 
** of Genl Breckinridge’s Division to a halt. had 
“ overturned two pieces, the others had begun 
‘* firing obliquely to the right, but for a time I 
**thought they were firing into their own men. 
‘*] waited for some time for the Infantry to clear 
* the crest so tliat I could order Robertson’s Bat- 
** tery up to its place, but saw unmistakeable ev- 
** ijdences of a retrograde movement, and secing 
** Col Grenfell at this moment I sent word to Genl 
** Bragg that I was satisfied the Infantry would 
*- be unable to ho'd their pos'tion and changed 
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**my place so as to bring the guns of Robert- 
** sons Battery to bear on the enemy. I ordered 
‘*it up to take position beside Sample’s it had 
‘*nearly arrived at the new position when the 
“Infantry gave back. I at once ordered the 
‘* Commander, Lt Bruton, to take his Battery to 
**the rear and establish it in the line of timber 
‘*to protect the Infantry until it could be 
‘*reformed—the other Batteries were ordered to 
**move off, not however until all the Infantry 
**support had disappeared. At this point oc- 
‘** curred our loss in guns, two pieces of Wrights 
‘* Battery were lost and one fine piece belonging 
‘*to Semple’s Battery. The Batteries having kept 
*‘up the fight some time after the Infantry had 
‘* abandoned the field drew to themselves a very 
** heavy fire, they were therefore much reduced 
“‘in men. In this communication I desire to 
‘call the attention of the Genl Comdg to the 
*‘good behavior of Capt Semple’s Company, 
‘* under fire more particularly would I direct his 
** attention to Lieut Fitzpatrick Comdg the two 
** Sections, this gallant officer brought off one 


| ** piece that would otherwise have been left and 


‘“would have saved the other had the wheel 
** driver not been shot at the critical moment of 
‘‘limbering up. Lieut Pollard of this Com- 


‘*pany behaved with great gallantry and was 
** seriously wounded. 

‘* As fast as the pieces came back to the new 
‘“line they were placed, but the majority hav- 


‘ing no ammunition were ordered back to 
‘* their caissons to refill their boxes. So soon as 
“our guns were unmasked, fire was opened on 
‘““the enemy’s lines and continued until dark 
‘with a very heavy fire of Skirmishers upon 
‘*the Artillery. This line had been established 
‘*supposing it would be good to rally th 
**breken Division but the hope proved utterly 
** fallacious, except about 150 fugitives collected 
‘fin a ravine to my right, I saw no body of 


| ‘troops, and fearing an advance of the enemy 
‘* other Battery—four Napoleons—to occupy a | 


‘« station on the ridge running out from the river, | 


‘*under cover of the darkness, I moved to the 
‘‘rear again and established a new line along 
‘* another skirt of timber here I found some few 
**troops of Genl Breckinridges Division, but 
‘‘many of them had returned to their old 
‘* places as I knew from the sound of the cheer- 
“ing & speaking in the rear. Being unable to 
‘* find Genl Breckinridge for some time, I pro- 
** ceeded to regulate the Artillery according to 
‘*my own ideas, After atime I met the Gen- 
** eral, told him what I had done and he direct- 
‘ed me to continue so to act, and report to him 
‘* after I had finished. 

‘*The contagion of flight had spread to the 
“ Artillery and it was with great difficulty that 
‘* several pieces of Artillery were brought away, 
‘* owing to the drivers being frightened—in more 
‘* than one instance I found it necessary to cock 
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aie ba" . 
“*my revolver and level it, in order to bring | ‘‘ being cramped by unfavorable ground to the 


**men to a realizing sense of their duty. I am | « right, I only ordered a Section up to fill a gap 
‘‘clearly of the opinion that if there had been | ‘‘in our line of Artillery. By the repulse be- 
‘*no Artillery on that field the enemy would i ‘coming general I determined to stop remain- 
‘*have gone into Murfreesboro easily that even- | ‘* der of my own Battery in the field to check the 
‘ing. There was no organization that I could | ‘‘ enemy’s ‘advance, the Artillery of my com- 
**see or hear of until after the enemy had been | ‘‘ mand was brought off with the loss of one 
‘checked, save in the Artillery. I have never | *‘ piece by Semple’s Battery. This only occur- 
‘seen troops so completely broken in my muli- | ‘‘ ed after the infantry supports had given away 
‘* tary experience. ** entirely. 
“I tried myself and saw many others try to| ‘The fighting of this Battery (Semple’s) was 
‘‘rally them but they seemed actuated only by | ‘ entirely creditable, the confusion was such that 
‘Sa desire for safetv and beyond the reach of | ‘it was not to be wondered at that three (3) 
‘other sentiments. I saw the colors of many | * pieces were left on the field but that more 
‘regiments pass and though repeated calls | ** were not lost. 
‘*were made for men of the different Regi- **'The Artillery as it entered the woods was 
‘ments no attention was paid to them. I take | ‘placed anda rapid fire checked the enemy’s 
**this opportunity to mention the courage of | ‘‘advance The Batteries under my command 
‘some man whom I do not know. He carried | ** were subjected to a hot infantry fire and the 
‘a stand of colors and halted frequently faced | ‘* worst cross fire lever saw. The loss of the 
‘the enemy and called the 6" Ky Regt. and | **two Batteries I cannot know as I have not 
cae he did not receive much attention, | “ seen Lieut Fitzpatrick Comd’g. Two Sections 
e lingered so long as there was any Inf: untry | “of Semple’s Battery, my own lost six horses 

‘on the field, and then passed to the rear call- | ‘* and six men. 
‘ing out, ‘ Here's your 6 Kentucky.’ ‘After dark the guns fell back and Maj 
‘*T have the honor to be ** Graves having been severely wounded I[ at the 
5 Very 4 ye &e **request of Gen! Breckinridge placed the Ar- 
. H. RoBertson **tillery upon the new line. But for the Artil- 


**Capt &c.” | ‘lery fire the enemy would surely have carried 
II. | ** the position entirely as our Infantry was scat- 
sé tered. 
PAPERS COLLECTED BY GENERAL BRECKIN- ‘The men of the Artillery generally behaved 
RIDGE. | splendidly, but individual exceptions were 


‘*many to this rule, and I found it necessary to 

‘*draw my revolver in order to make the drivers 

‘A. A. GENt ‘** halt long enough for the piece to Le limbered 

* BRECKINKIDGE’S DIvIsION | **up and brought off. 

‘* Srr, ** Very Respecfully 
‘* By direction of Lt. ** F. H. RoBERTSON 
n' Polk I reported to Gen! Breckinridge on | ** Capt &e. 

‘Friday evening 2°¢ Jany 1863, with Rob- | ‘* Sac eyvitie TENN 
ertson’s Battery of Six (6) Napoleon guns, and ** Jany 12" 186 

‘Semple’s Battery of four (4) Napoleon gun 

‘in all Ten (10) guns. My command was 

‘* formed in rear of the line of the Infantry, and * Hp grs BreckrnempaGe’s Dry. 
finally behind the Artillery of the Division ** TULLAHOMA TENN, 

‘‘which was immediately behind the 2" line. ** Jan. 16" 1863 

‘Leaving my Caissons I advanced to the edge | ‘‘ GENERAL, 

“of the opening through which the Infantry “Tn compliance with your wish I 
‘had charged. The highest point of the hill | “have the honor to furnish you with my recol- 
‘to the left was selected to be the site of Rob- | “lections of the events of the late operations 
‘ertson’s Battery, Semple’s, was tu take the | “before Murfreesboro as far as your command 

: “right. “was particularly concerned, 

‘*So soon as the ground was cleared upon |“ When the line of battle was formed on the 
‘which Semple’s Battery was to stand it was at | “morning of the 28 of December, your Divis- 
‘once pushed to its place. “jon constituted the first line of the right 

“The Infantry not being able to clear the | “ wing of the army reaching from the Lebanon 
‘crest of the hill and the fire being very heavy | “ pike to Stone river, and its several brigades, 
‘‘on our right I decided to alter the plan and | “each with its battery of artillery, were dis- 
‘send my Battery to the right, but our line| “posed from right to left in the following 


1.—Cuptain F. H. Robertson's Report. 


jutant tual Theodore O'Hara's Report. 
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“order; Adams’, Preston’s, Palmer's & Han- 
“‘gon’s, Jackson’s brigade with Lumsden’s 
“battery being subsequently added to your 
“command was posted east of the Lebanon 
“road a little in front of Adams’ right. No 
“event of interest occurred on this day. 

“On the afternoon of the 29° Cobb's battery 
“was moved forward to occupy a commanding 
“eminence some six hundred yards in front of 
“ Hanson’s line, supported by the 9"* Ky. Regi- 
“ment. A little after dark the enemy made a 
“vigorous attempt to gain possession of this 
“vital position, but was promptly repulsed by 
“our infantry. Soon after, in obedience to an 
“order previously given by Lt Gen. Hardee, the 
“battery with its support was withdrawn to 
“the original line. A few hours later an order 
“was given to re-occupy the hill at all hazards, 
“and accordingly the battery was conducted 
“back to the position by the same supporting 
“regiment without encountering any opposi- 
“tion. The enemy renewed his effort the next 
*‘morning, both by means of his sharpshooters 
“and a heavy artillery fire, to dislodge us from 
“this coveted position, but without success. 
“The hill was ordered to be fortified, and its 
“occupation was further strengthened with 
“some additional pieces of artillery. 

“On the 30° Lt Gen Hardee moved with Cle- 
“burne’s Division to the west of the river, and 
“you were thus left without support to defend 
“the line between the river and the Lebanon 
“road. Hanson’s brigade was advanced to the 
“hill where Cobb’s battery was posted, and 
“ Adams’ brigade took its place in the original 
“line, while Jackson’s was withdrawn from the 
“other side of the Lebanon road to the posi- 
“tion vacated by Adams. 

“Early on the morning of the 31* the roar of 
“cannon and musketry announced the battle 
“on the west side of the river. During the 
“early part of the day while it was progress- 
“ing you received frequent reports from the 
“cavalry in your front, which proved to be un- 
“founded, of the presence of the enemy on the 
“east side of the river. A message to this 
“effect came to you from the Commanding 
“General about 10 O'clock A.M. and you were 
“ordered to advance and attack the enemy. 
“You promptly put your line in motion and 
“had advanced some half mile, swinging 
“round to the left upon the strong position oc- 
“cupied by Hanson as a pivot, when you re- 
“ceived another message from the Commanding 
“General that the enemy was advancing on the 
“Lebanon road, and ordering you to fall back 
“to your original position. 

“ About 12 O'clock P.M. you received an or- 
“der from the Commanding General to detach 
“twe of your brigades to the assistance of L' 
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“Gen. Polk who was said to be hard pressed. 
“ Adams’ & Jackson’s brigades were promptly 
“despatched across the river for this purpose. 
“ About an hour after an order came for you to 
“report with the rest of your Division, except 
‘Hanson's brigade, to L' Gen, Poik. Putting 
“the eenmaalt in motion at a double-quick 
“you galloped forward with your staff and on 
“reaching the other side of the river found 
‘Adams’ brigade falling back in confusion 
“over the plain, having been repulsed in an 
“attack on a strong position of the enemy 
“which the forces of Lt Gen. Polk had previ- 
“ously in vain striven to carry. By the exer- 
“tion of yourself & staff the brigade was soon 
“rallied, though in a considerably disorganized 
“condition. Jackson’s brigade had fallen back 
“ under shelter of the cedars to the left of Cow- 
“an’s house. As soon as Palmer's and Preston’s 
“brigades arrived across the river they were 
“formed in one line, the latter on the right, 
“and advanced to a renewed attack on the 
“same citadel of the enemy’s position which 
“had so stubbornly withstood the assaults of 
“our forces. The line advanced across the 
“plain in splendid style under a tremendous. 
“fire of artillery concentrated at the point of 
“attack, as well as of batteries which were: 
“ brought to bear upon our flank from the ele- 
“vated ground on the river bank. As it. 
“reached Cowan’s house its advance was im 
“some measure impeded and some confusion 
“caused by an impassable picket-fence & other 
“obstacles, in consequence of which the 20% 
“Tennessee Regiment became separated from 
“the rest of the command, At this point the 
“line was subjected to a terrific fire of the 
“enemy’s infantry, massed in its immediate 
“front, as well as of his concentrated artillery. 
“The 20 Tennessee having passed to the right. 
“ of Cowan’s house and the Nashville pike was. 
“especially exposed to the enemy’s fire, but 
“nothing daunted, although alone and without 
“ supported, it gallantly charged the enemy and 
“ captured a number of prisoners, but was final- 
“ly compelled to fall back before the over-- 
““whelming fire of the enemy. Finding it im- 
“possible to carry the enemy’s position against 
“such odds as he had massed there to resist 
“you, and in the face of such a tremendous 
“fire of artillery and small arms, you moved the 
“rest of your force by the left flank into the 
“cedar brake, and held tke position unassailed 
“by the enemy whose lines were visible in 
“heavy force at a short distance in your front. 
“A short while after the columns ot Major 
“ Generals M°Cown, Cheatham & Cleburne came 
“up & prolonged themselves on your left. 
“ About this time L' Gen. Hardee joined you, 
“and you went with him tothe edge of the 
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“ woods to reconnoitre the enemy. It was de- 
“cided by him not to renew the attack this 
“ evening, our forces not being in condition for 
“it, Adams’ brigade came up during the ey- 
“ening & took position on the right. 
“ appoaching you established your headquarters 
“at a bivouac in the woods. About 9 O'clock 
“you received a message from L‘ Gen, Polk de- 


“siring your attendance at the headquarters of | 
“the Commanding General, whither you imme- | 


“diately repaired. About 11 O'clock an order 


‘“‘came from you for your staff to join you at | 


“your late headquarters, and for Palmer's brig- 
“ade to move to the west side of the river and 
“be in position on the right of Hanson by 
“ daylight. 

“On the morning of the 1* of January a bat- 
“tery made its appearance on an eminence on 
“the east side of the river some fifteen hundred 
“yards in front of Palmer's line, and it thus 
“ became evident that the enemy had crossed a 
“force to this side of the river during the pre- 
“ceding night while you were absent and your 
“whole Division, with the exception of Han- 
“‘son’s brigade, cn the other side. 

“During the morning of the 24 some of the 
“members of your staff obtained your permis- 
“sion to advance a couple of pieces of artillery 
“a few hundred yards in front of Palmer’s right 
“with a view to develope the battery above- 
“mentioned and to obtain some indication of 
“the enemy’s force and position on this side of 
“the river. The battery, which had thrown an 
“ occasional shell at Palmer’s brigade, retired 
“out of sight without replying to our pieces, 
“‘which then commenced to shell some houses 
“in which the sharpshooters of the enemy had 
“taken cover, when you ordered them to cease 
“firing & retire. ; 

“About 1 O'Clock P. M. while reconnoitring 
“the enemy with some of the members of your 
“staff in front of Hanson’s line of skirmishers, 
“you were summoned to the presence of the 
“ Commanding General, and received from him 
“jn person an order to take your Division 
“(leaving Cobb’s battery and the 9" Ky Reg' 
“to hold the hill kitherto defended by Han- 
“‘sen’s brigade) and carry by assault the emi- 
“nence in your front where the enemy had 
“shown himself on the east side of the river, 
“and after taking it with your infantry to 
“plant your artillery upon it and enfilade the 
“enemy’s lines on the west side which it was 
“supposed it commanded. You were to be 
“ready for the attack precisely at 4 O’clock 
“P.M., and as the enemy’s attention was to be 
“simultaneously engaged by an attack with 
“artillery on the West side of the river, the 
“first gun was to be the signal for you to ad- 
“vance to the ass.ult. Adams’ and Preston's 


Night | 
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“ brigades having been brought from the other 
“side of the river you made your dispositions 
“for the assault as follows: your infantry was 
“formed in two lines; the brigade hitherto 
“commanded by Col. Palmer and to which 
“Brig. Gen. Pillow had just been assigned oc- 
“cupied the right of the first line, Hanson’s 
“brigade the left; Preston's brigade on the 
“right and Adams’, urder command of Col. 
“Gibson, on the left composed the second line ; 
‘“‘the artillery in rear of the second line. The 
“first line lay in a skirt of woods between 
“which and the eminence to be carried was an 
“open field some five or six hundred yards in 
“width and sloping gradually up to the crest. 
“Your plan of attack, as you announced it to 
“the brigade commanders and Cheif of Artil- 
“lery, was for the infantry to advance rapidly 
“across the field and, as soon as they should 
‘encounter the enemy, fire one volley and then 
“charge with the bayonet and drive him from 
“the eminence; and, so soon as this should be 
“accomplished, the batteries were to be moved 
“up at a gallop and planted, Captain Robert- 
“son of Withers’ Division having reported to 
“you with two batteries (his own and Semple’s) 
“‘ was direted to post one of them to the right 
“and the other to the left of the Artillery of 
“the Division & cooperate with it. 

“ At the intimated signal the infantry moved 
“forward gallantly to the assault, encountering 
“as soon as they issued from the wood a heavy 
“fire from the enemy’s long-range guns on this 
“ side of the river and his artillery on the other 
“side. As the lines advanced across the field 
“the enemy's fire increased in severity until it 
“ became absolutely appalling ; but they did not 
“falter for a moment until encountering his in- 
“ fantry on the crest of the eminence they swept 
“it from the position and drove it before them 
“through the woods beyond and across the 
“river, As soon as the eminence was thus 
“cleared the batteries (with the exception of 
“Robertson's which was not seen on the field 
“during the action) were promptly moved for- 
“ward and planted onthe crest. But so far 
“from being able to enfilade the enemy’s lines 
“beyond the river, it was found that the 
“ground occupied by him on that side was 
“much the higher, and that he was enabled 
“from his commanding position to sweep the 
“entire field on this side with his artillery 
“‘ massed there to the number of some fifty guns, 
““The ground beyond the crest of the eminence 
“which had been carried was broken & covered 
“with thick woods from which the enemy’s in- 
“fantry could have rendered the position of 
“our batteries untenalle. It was necessary 
“therefore to drive him from it, which caused 
“our infantry to advance some distance | eyond 
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“the eminence, and a portion of them in the | 
“ardor of the.charge pursued the enemy across | 
“the river. While this was taking place a 
“heavy force of the enemy which had crossed 
“the river at a point below came down upon 
“our flank. Assailed by this superior force, as 
“well as subjected to the terrific cannonade 
“from the enemy’s batteries in front, our in- 
“ fantry were compelled to fall back after hav- 
“ing sustained a loss of more than a third of 
“their number. The artillery maintained its 
“position, holding the enemy in check until all | 
“the infantry had fallen back and rallied in the 
“skirt of woods whence we had moved to the 
“assault, and then retired, losing three pieces 
“which they were compelled to leave behind as 


“all the cannoneers & horses belonging to 
“them were killed. The enemy did not ad- 


“vance beyond the eminence from which he 
“had been driven. 
“As soon as the command was rallied & the 
“lines reformed on the ground whence we had 
“moved to the attack, you sent me to report to 
“the Commanding General the result of the 
“action. He directed me to tell you to main- 
* tain your position if possible and that he had 
“ordered Anderson’s brigade to reinforce you. | 
“On my return a little after dark I found An- 
“‘derson's brigade just arrived and forming on 
“the left of the Division. Soon after, station- 
“ing strong pickets, you moved the whole com- 
‘“‘mand back several hundred yards and pro- 
‘longed it in a line with the position which 
“Hanson's brigade had occupied before the 
“action, that brigade resuming its position. 
“ Your Division remained in this position until 
“about midnight on the 3¢ when it was put in 
“motion to cover the retreat of Hardee’s Corps 
‘by the Manchester road from Murfreesboro. 

**T am, General, Very Respectfully 

** Your Obt Serv‘ 
** THEODORE O'HARA 


*“*A. A. A. Gen! 
‘* Maj: Gen. BRECKINRIDG! 
“ Commdg Division ” 
38,—Inspector-general Wilson's Report. 
** TULLAHOMA TENN : Jany 20 | 63. 
‘* GENERAL, 
“T have the honor to submit the 


‘*following memoranda of the operations of 
‘your Division in the late battles before Mur- 
“ freesboro, 

“The following is the disposition of the four 
“ Brigades composing your Division on the 
“morning of the 28“ of December last. The 
“Brigade of Brig Gen Adams had its right | 
“resting on the Lebanon Pike, about one mile | 
“in front of Murfreesboro, and in continuation 
“ of his line towards the ford over Stones River | 


|“ade to the support of Lt: Gen Polk. 
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“on the Nashville Pike, were posted success- 
“ively the Brigades of Preston, Palmer & Han- 
“son, the left of the latter resting on the East 
“bank of the river near the above-mentioned 
“ford. The Batteries were advantageously 
“posted on eminences adjacent to their respect- 


\“ive Brigades, in such a manner as to com 
|*mand almost the whole of the open fields 


“which lay in front of our line. Cobb’s Bat- 


\“tery of four guns, supported by Co! Hunt 


“with three Regiments of Hansons Brigade, 
“was subsequently thrown forward some six or 
“eight hundred yards, to occupy an eminence 
“which commanded not only your own, the 
“first, and Maj Gen Cleburns, the second line 
“of Lt Gen Hardee but a great part of the 
“right wing of Lt: Gen Polk on the opposite 
“bank of the river. 

“Brig Gen Jacksons Brigade having been 
“assigned to your command, was sometime 
“during the next day posted on the right of 
“the Lebanon Road, a little in advance of 
“Brig Gen Adams’ right. 

“On Tuesday, by withdrawing Jacksons 
“Brigade from the East side of the Lebanon 
“Road, you were enabled to advance your right 
“atout half a mile and still occupy the whole 
“line between this Road and the ford over 
“Stones River. But late in the evening the 
“original line was resumed, with these excep- 


| tions; Hansons entire Brigade had been ad- 


“vanced to the hill held by Co' Hunt which 
“had already been strengthened by several 
“pieces of Artillery added to Cobbs’ Battery ; 
‘* Adams was moved to Hansons old position in 
“rear of this, and Jackson took Adams’ posi- 
“tion with his right on the Lebanon Road. 


|“ This evening the second line under Maj Gen 


“©leburn, was withdrawn and moved to the 
“West side of the River, leaving us without 
“support. 

“On Wednesday morning, by 74} O/e, the 
firing upon our left assured us that the bat 
tle had begun. We could distinctly hear the 
‘rattle of the small arms and the cheers of our 
“men as they swung round towards the Nash 
ville Pike, driving the enemy before them in 
“confusion and rout. Making a pivot of the 
“strong positicn occupied by Gen Hanson, 
“vou now commenced to swing around your 
“right in order to close in and complete the 
“work so bravely begun by the left wing. 
“Your right under Gen Adams had already ad- 


| vanced one mile when an order was brought 


“from the Comd’g Gen! by Lt Co! Buckner of 
“your Staff, for you to send at least one Brig- 
‘ r This 
“order was promptly executed, the Brigades 
“of Adams & Jackson passing without delay 
“across the ford to the ground indicated. Our 
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‘movement of closing in to the left was now | 
“continued with only three brigades, but in a | 
‘ very short time and before we had encounter- 
“eck an enemy, another order was received | 
“from the Com’d’g General, for you to take 
“your whole force, excepting Hansons Brigade, 
‘to the West side of the River. The Brig- 
« adie of Preston and Palmer were immediate- 
“ly put in motion in obedience to this order, 
‘and yourself and Staff hastened across the 
“river. Upon your arrival on the West bank, 
“vou found that the Brigades of Adams and 
* Jackson, in attacking a vay strong position 
“held by the enemy between the Nashville 

‘Pike and Stones River, had been severe ly re 

‘pulsed and were falling back in some confus 
‘jon. They were soon rallied however and re- 
‘formed while Preston & Palmer were forming 
‘about one hundred yards to their rear, 
‘Brigades now moved forward and _ passing 
‘between the files of the line in front of them 
“soon came under a murderous fire from the 
‘batteries of the enemy planted in the strong 
* position above referred to, but without falter- 

‘ing they pressed on, till, reaching a heavy 

“cedar brake, to the right and front of which 

‘were drawn up the enemy’s lines, by partial- 

‘ly changing direction to the right the line 


These 


was mace paralel to that of the enemy and 
“halted near the edge of the brake. 


Brigades 
“of the Divisions of Cheatham M:Cown. and 


“Cleburn now came up and were formed in | 


“ prolongation of the left of your line. Adams 
“Brigade was also brought up and formed on 
“the right of Preston,. In this position our 
“line remained until about One Olc in the 
“morning when an order was received from you 


(then at the H¢ Qtrs of General Bragg) to move | 


‘Palmers Brigade to the East side of.the River 
“and to a position about Eight hundred yards 
‘to the right and slightly in advance of Han- 
‘sons right. Thus on T hursd: ay morning, you 
ad on the right bank of the river, to guard 
‘the entire. line upon which your whole com- 
‘mand had heretofore been posted, but these 
‘two Brigades of Hanson and Palmer. At an 
early hour this morning while passing over 
the open field between these Brigades, we dis- 
“covered that the enemy had during the night | 
* brought across the river and planted a Bat- 
‘tery of Artillery about fifteen hundred yards | 
‘in front of the line we now occupied. I was | 
“now convinced that quite a corsiderable force 
‘of the enemy had been thrown on this side of 
“the River during the night, and while we hi ad | 
‘no force to oppose them but that of Hanson, 
“which was fully a mile from the point at | 
“which they must have crossed, and whose 
position au have been greatly hazzarded 
“had he advanced to contest the crossing, 


““ Pushing forward under 
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“On Friday at about 2} O| c¢ P.M, I was in- 
“ formed that you had received orders from the 
“Com’d’g General in person, to attack the po- 
“ sition I have just spoken of as occupied by 
“one of the enemies’ Batteries. You were to 
“form your four Brigades in two lines, and 


| “after having swept ‘the enemy from the hill 
| “with 


your infantry, to plant your Artillery 
“upon it and enfils ade their lines on the West 
“bank of the River, it being supposed that 
“this position commanded them. Your first 
“line was cemposed of the Brigades of Pillow, 
“(who had just been assigned to the command 
‘“‘of Palmers Brigade) and Hanson, the former 
“upon the right. The 9% Ky Reg’m’t under 
“Co! Hunt was left to support Cobbs Battery 
‘on Hansons Hill. The Brigades of Preston 
‘and Adams, the latter now under command 
‘of Co! Gibson, were withdrawn from the West 
‘side of the River and formed your second line, 
“the former taking the right. In rear of your 
“second line were the Batteries of Slocomb, 
‘Wright and Moses, the first of six, the others 
“of four guns each. In their rear was a Bat- 
“tery of six 12 pdr Napoleon guns commanded 

“by Capt Robertson who had been ordered to 


| * report to you with his own and Semples Bat- 


“tery of four 12 pdr Napoleons. This last 
“named Battery was placed about fifty or sixty 
* vards to the right of Prestons line. At Four 
“O|¢ the signs 1] was given and the lines moved 
“forward. Between them and thee nemy was & 
“corn field about five hundred yards in width, 


| * and no sooner had they emerged from the skirt 
| “of 


timber in which they jad formed than 
*‘ our lines were under the fire of the long range 
“small arms of the infantry on this side and of 
“the Batteries on the other side of the River. 
this fire which then 
“became more deadly than any I have ever 
‘seen, our men drove the enemy, far superior 


| to them in numbers, from the coveted posi- 


“tion and to the other side of the River. As 
“soon as the hill upon which it was desired 
‘you should plant your Artillery, had been 
“cleared, all your Batteries exce pt Capt Rob- 
‘ertson’s, which had not arrived, were under 
‘the supervision of Maj Graves, promptly 
“posted, but it was soon found that instead of 
“this position commanding the enemys lines, 
“it was completely commanded from the other 
“side of the River and that the enemy had 
“there massed an overwhelming weight of 
‘‘metal. Under these circumstances, and hay- 
“ing already lost Seventeen hundred out of the 
“Forty Five hundred men with whom you had 
“made this attack, you thought proper to retire 
“to the cover of ‘the wood in which you had 
“formed your attacking lines, While this 
‘movement was being “executed, the enemys 
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‘infantry again crossed the River but were 
‘“‘ gallantly held in check by our Batteries on 
“the hill, until our lines were reformed and 
“quite ready to receive them. The Artillery 
“in thus covering our retreat, necessarily sacri- 
“ ficed the lives of many brave men. Three of 
“our pieces with their dead canoneers around 
“them fell into the hands of the enemy. 

“ After our lines had reformed and the Artil- 
“Jery had fallen back upon them, the enemy 
“appeared in force upon the hill which had 
“ cost us so dearly, but did not venture to attack 
“ys, About dark, and after the firing had 
“ceased upon both sides, Brig Gen Anderson 
“with his fine Brigade came up and reported 
“to you. Shortly afterwards you moved the 
“whole force to the line you occupied before 
“this attack was determined upon, and in this 
“ position it remained till withdrawn to cover 
“the retreat of Lt: Gen Hardee’s Corps, on the 
“evacuation of Murfreesboro, 

**T am, General 
“With Respect 
‘*' Your Obdnt Svt 
** Jas WILSON 
“Maj & A. I. Gen! 


‘* Maj Gen BRECKINRIDGE” 
4.—Report of Major R. H. Graves, Chief of 


Artillery, Breckinridge’s Division. 


* CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
‘* January 25 1863 
‘* GENERAL, 
“T have the honor to submit a re- 
“ port of the operations of the Artillery of your 
“Division in the late battles before Murfrees- 
“ boro. 

“ The troops having been placed in line of bat- 
“tle on the morning of the 28 of December, 
“the batteries of the Division were disposed as 
“follows: Cobb’s battery (four guns) was at- 
‘tached to Hanson’s brigade and posted on the 
“extreme left near Stone river; Moses’ battery 
“(four guns), commanded by Lt Anderson, was 
“attached to Palmer’s brigade and posted in a 
“skirt ot wood on the left centre of the line; 
“Wright’s (four guns) was attached to Pres- 
“ton’s brigade and posted on the edge of a 
“field on the right centre of the line; Slo- 
“comb’s (six guns), commanded by L' Vaught, 
“was attached to Adams’ brigade and posted 
“on the right near the Lebanon pike. Lums- 
“ den’s battery (four guns) came up with Jack- 
“son’s brigade on the morning of the 29", and 
“on the same day Semple’s with his battery of 
“Napoleon guns reported for duty with the 
“Division; thus making the total number of 
“guns and howitzers in the command twenty 
“eight. Of these Cobb, Auderaon & Wright 
“had each two 6 pr. guns and two 12 pr. how- 
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“itzers;. Vaught the same with the addition of 
“two James’ rifle guns; Lumsden two rifle 
“guns and two 6 pr. guns, and Semple six Na- 
“* poleons. 

“Along the whole front of our line was an 
“open space of undulating fields of an aver- 
“age width of some six hundred yards fringed 
““with open woods, Immediately in front of 
“Capt. Cobb and near the river was a small 
“hil! of some forty feet elevation above the 
“surrounding country. As this position com- 
“pletely commanded Polk’s right and Hardee’s 
“left, it was of tle last importance that we 
“should possess it. Accordingly Cobb’s bat- 
“tery with a portion of Hanson’s infantry was 
‘“‘ordered forward on the evening of the 29', 
“the artillery to occupy the crest of the hill, 
‘the infantry directly in rear with a strong line 
“of skirmishers in front of the battery. To- 
“wards nightfall Lt Gen’ Hardee visited the 
“position and was of opinion that the com- 
“mand should be withdrawn, and he accord- 
“ingly ordered it to fall back to the original 
“line as soon as darkness should cover the 
“movement. Before the order could be exe- 
“cuted, however, the skirmishers were driven 
“back upon the reserve. Capt. Cobb immedi- 
“ately called for reinforcements, but before 
“they could arrive a strong body of assailants 
“rushed to the crest of the hill and delivered 
“a heavy volley of musketry at short pistol 
“range. Fortunately the cannoneers were or- 
“dered to lie down, and thus escaped without 
“injury, save one detachment which not hear- 
“ing the order remained standing and were all 
“either killed or wounded, L' James being 
“among the latter. By the timely arrival of 
“the 9 Ky Reg* the battery was rescued. The 
A few hours 
‘after an order came from Headquarters to re- 
“occupy the hill at all hazards, and it was ac- 
“cordingly done about midnight by the 9” 
“Ky & 41* Ala without opposition, Cobb’s 
“battery moving up and taking position a 
“short time after. 

“Early on the morning of the 30" the enemy 
“ deployed a heavy body of sharpshooters who 
“attempted to dislodge us from the hill, but 
“they were successfully met by the Kentucky 
“riflemen. About 10 O’Clock A.M., the sharp- 
“shooters having failed in their attempt, o 
“heavy fire was opened upon the position by 
“the enemy’s batteries, which was soon silenced 
“by Cobb. About 104 A. M. an order was 
“given for the hill to be fortified, About 12, 
““M. Brigadier General Chalmers, fearing an at- 
“tempt would be made by the enemy to cross 
“the river and turn his right, requested that a 
“battery should be placed in the plain to the 
“left and rear of Cobb to frustrate any such 
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“movement. Four rifle guns under command 
“of Lt A. C. Gibson were accordingly posted 
“for the purpose and remained in position dur- 
“ing the day. 
“JIn the evening Capt. Cobb, in attempting to 
* prevent the occupation of the ground imme- 
“diately in his front on the West bank of the 
“river and to the left of Cowan’s house, lost 
“quite heavily. 

“During the night of the 30 the four rifle 
“ guns (sections from Vaughts & Lumsden’s bat- 
“teries under command of L'* Chaleron and 
“Tarrent respectively) which had been posted 
“to the left and rear of Cobb, were ordered up 
“to the hill, and Semple’s battery took their 
cree behind an earth-work which had been 
“hastily thrown up under the darkness. 
“At daylight on the 31*t loud and continued 
“cheering was heard all along the front of 
“Hanson’s line. Directions were given to the 
“battery commanders to open with spherical 
“case as soon as the enemy should make his 
“appearance within proper range. Very soon 
“the occasion presented itself for executing 
“this order, and it was faithfully and effective- 
“ly obeyed. As the rattle of small arms grew 
“to one continuous roar on our left, and told 
“that Herdee was pushing his victorious col- 


“umns forward, dense masses of the enemy came 
“jn view on an extensive plateau directly in 
“front of the artillery posted on the hill. Cobb, 
“Chaleron and Tarrent opened upon them with 


“great effect. Semple’s battery was moved up 
“to the hill and also bore an efficient part in 
“this cannonade. Line after line of the enemy 
“would come upon the plateau to be driven 
“back a mass of broken and disorganized fu- 
“gitives. Also as the retreating masses of the 
“enemy, flying before our advancirig lines, 
“crowded upon this point, every gun upon the 
“hill was brought to bear upon them with 
“murderous eff-ct. Thus did this portion of 
“our artillery continue the contest throughout 
“the day, sometimes sweeping away from be- 
“fore our lines the masses of the enemy’s in- 
“fantry, at others engaging his batteries with 
“damaging effect, and contributing in a very 
“material measure towards the general success 
“of our arms in the great battle of the 31" of 
: December. The batteries of Wright, Vaught, 
e Anderson & Ifumsden accompanied the brig- 
s ades to wnich they were respectively attached 
“to the West of Stone river. The reports of 
‘the brigade commanders will have informed 
“you of the part taken by these batteries on 
“that bloody - 
s The conduct 6 the artillerymen under a very 
: severe and continuous fire from the opposing 
|, batteries was eminently satisfactory. Not in 
a single instance did any officer, non-commis- 
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“sioned officer or private shrink from the per- 
“formance of his duty. I desire particularly 
“to commend to your notice the gallant & 
“meritorious conduct of Captains Cobb and 
“Semple, and L* Chaleron & Tarrent. These 
“officers were at all times present directing 
“their commands with coolness energy and 
“skill, Throughout this and the several pre- 
“ceding days I received efficient and valuable 
“assistance from L" Gibson and Spencer whose 
“ conduct on the field was marked by the high- 
“est courage. Corporals Smith of Chaleron’s 
“section, Hawes of Cobb’s battery & Reoul of 
“Semple’s battery were conspicuous for their 
“coolness and the excellent manner in which 
“they handled their pieces. I cannot omit to- 
“mention an admirable feat of skill performed 
“by Corporal Smith. Observing one of the 
“enemy’s ammunition wagons crossing the pla- 
“teau in front of our batteries, I ordered the 
“Corporal to explode it. He did it handsome- 
“ly at the second shot. 

“On the morning of the 24 of January two 
“guns of Capt Byrne’s battery (which had re- 
“ported for duty with the Division) under 
“charge of the Captain were advanced to the 
“front of Palmer's right and opened fire upon 
‘some houses occupied by the enemy’s sharp- 
“ shooters driving them from their shelter. Not. 
“having proper ammunition these guns were 
“replaced by Vaughts battery, upon a charge 
“was made but repulsed. At 12. M. an order 
“came from you to cease firing and withdraw 
“the battery. 

“At 8 P. M. orders were given for the con- 
“centration of Wright’s, Vaught’s and Ander- 
“gon’s batteries in an open field some twelve- 
“hundred yards in a direction a little north of 
“East of where the skirmish had taken place 
“in the morning. The infantry of the Divis- 
‘“‘ion was formed in two lines immediately in 
“front of the artillery. Capt. Wright was 
“posted on the right, L' Anderson in the cen- 
“tre, and L' Vaught on the left, each having 
“two 6 pr. guns and two 12 pr. howitzers. Be- 
“ing summoned to your presence I was in- 
“formed by you that the Commanding General 
“had ordered you with your command to take 
“a hill on the East bank of Stone river now 
“some eight hundred yards in your frent—that 
“the infantry would first advance, and as soon 
“as the crest of the hill should be carried the 
‘artillery should be moved up at a gallop and 
“take position upon it. You further informed 
“me that Capt. Robertson, commanding a bat- 
“tery in Withers’ Division, had reported to 
“ you with his own and Semple’s battery, and 
“had been directed by you to post one battery 
“on the right and the other on the left of the 
“artillery of the Division. At 4 O'clock, ata 
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“given signal, the infantry moved forward to 
*‘the attack and had advanced to within some 


“five hundred yards of the eminence when the | 
“enemy showed himself in force on the right | 


“flank of the Division in a wood. You order- 
‘ed me to bring up a battery and place it po- 
“sition to dislodge him. Wright’s battery was 
‘moved up and unlimbered under a very heavy 
“fire within short range. The officers and men 
“of this battery behaved with the utmost gal- 
“‘lantry, but finding it impossible with this 
“battery alone to dislodge the enemy, I rode 
“to a battery some three hundred yards to the 
“right and rear of Wright’s position (which I 


**found to be Semple’s now under command of 


I asked him if he could not 
He replied 


“Lt Fitzpatrick. 
‘‘advance to within canister range. 


‘that Capt Robertson had given him no orders | 


“or instructions; and that his battery was at 
“my command. The battery was advanced to 


* within four hundred yards of the enemy and | 
By the combined fire | 
‘of the two batteries the enemy was driven | 
Here L' | 


‘‘opened with canister. 


“trom his position with great loss. 
“Bell of Byrne’s battery who had volunteered 
“ with me for the fight and who had borne him- 
“self most gallantly was wounded & carried 
“ from the field. 


“*“L* Vaught & Anderson advanced promptly | 
“‘ and taking the positions assigned them on the 
“crest of the hill (which had cleared by the 


‘‘ infantry) opened fire. L' Fitzpatrick was or- 
“dered to’ a position directly in front of his 
“second position. Capt Wright was moved up 
‘on the right of Lt Anderson, but finding the 
“ground unfavorable went into battery on the 
“left of Fitzpatrick. 


“of the hill and driven the enemy before them 
*& across the river. The ground to the left of 
* Wright & Fitzpatrick was rough and woody, 
“that to the right was an extended field. 


‘‘which his batteries were placed being much 
* higher, 
‘*below with a superior force which advanced 
‘*upon our flank. Assailed by this force as 


“‘ well as by the enemy’s batteries from his com- | 


** manding position beyond the river, our infant- 


““ry was compelled to fall back, which they did | 
As the infantry retired the | 
“‘enemy’s fire became truly awful, the air be- 


** very deliberately. 


“ing filled with missiles of death. I called 
“upon the officers & men as they passed 
“through the batteries to stop & support the 
“artillery. Most of them complied, but finding 
“‘that this only subjected the command to an 
**increased & ineffectual loss of life, I ordered 
“all who thus rallied to fall back to the woods. 


rhe infantry had by this | 
‘time passed some distance beyond the crest | 


The | 
“‘enemy’s artillery on the west side of river | 
“sweept.the crest of the hill, the ground on | 


Moreover he had crossed the river | 
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“ Feeling that this was one of the cases when 
“it becomes necessary to sacrifice one arm of 
“‘the service for the safety of another, I resoly 
“ed to maintain the artillery in its position as 
“a barrier between the edvancing enemy and 
“our retiring infantry, althought officers, men 
“and horses were fust being shot down. It 
“was now that the gallant Wright was killed, 
“Tennessee offered up on her own bosom a sac 
“rifice to our cause of inestimable value in this 
“untimely fall of one of her most heroric sons, 
“Lt Mebane of Wright’s battery was 
“wounded & forced to leave the field. As the 
“infantry passed back the enemy’s lines were 
“discovered to be within less than two hun 
“dred yards of the batteries. Fitzpatricks 
“Napoleons and Wright’s howitzers greeted 
“them with a bloody welcome. Their first and 
“second lines and part of their third were 
“driven. Rallying they again pressed forward 
“& poured in a terribly destructive fire upon 
“us. The ground was torn by minnie balls 
“and bursting shells. Wright and a third of 
“his men were killed and wounded. Fitzpat- 
“rick lost half of his officers and men, Still 
“the batteries sustained the unequal contest; 
“and it was only when the enemy was within 
| “pistol shot, and all our artillery ammunition 
‘was exhausted, that the order to limber to the 
“rear was given. Three guns—one of Fitz- 
“natrick’s and two of Wright’s—were lost 
there no one left to limber them up. 


I 
“ai80 


“T cannot speak in terms ef too high praise of 
“the behavior throughout this terrible conflict 
“of the officers & men of the batteries of Capt. 
“ Wright and L* Vaught & Fitzpatrick. Isaw 
“but little of Lt Anderson’s fire. I did not 
“see Capt. Robertson’s battery during the en- 
“‘gagement, nor am I aware that it took any 
“part in it; nor did I see the Captain himself 
“until proceeding to the rear in consequence 
“of a wound which If received about the close 
“of the action I met him three quarters of a 
| “mile from the battle field. 





“T cannot close without mentioning the val- 
| “uable services and distinguished gallantry of 
“Tt William Gilmore who acted with me in 
“this engagement, and who signalized himself 
“by a brilliant courage which I have never 
| seen surpassed. 
‘* Very Respectfully, General, 
** Your Obt Serv‘ 
*R. E. Graves 
** Major & Chf of artillery 
** Maj. Gen. BRECKINRIDGE 
** Commdg Division 
‘* Tullahoma, Tenn.” 


| 
5,—Letter from Captain F’. H. Robertson to Gen- 
‘ eral Breckinridge, transmittjng copy of the 
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special Report sent to General Bragg, on his | 
requisition, February 18, 1863. 


‘* SHELBYVILLE TENN. 
“ Maj. Gen'. BRECKINRIDGE 
** Comdg Division 
** GENE 
‘* You will remem- 
‘ber that in pursuance of my official duty I 
**addressed you a report of the operations of 
‘*the Artillery in the attack of the 2°¢ of Jan. 
‘1863 after “Maj Graves (your Chief of Arty) | 
‘* was disabled and left the field. 

‘‘Subsequently to my making that report 1) 
‘received from General Bragg a note, of which | 
“T enclose a copy, calling for a Special report | 
“+to be made direct’ to his Hd. Quarters ‘of | 
‘**the operations of all the Artillery on that | 
‘* * occasion.’ 

‘‘T think it proper to furnish you with a copy | 
“of this report covering as it does details not | 
‘‘embodied in the one before addressed to you | 

** Very Respectfully 
** Your Obt Servant 
‘*F, H. Roperrson 
** Capt &.” 


Letter 


April 6" 1868 


6,—Adjutant-general John A, Buckner’s 
to General Breckinridge. 


‘* HEAD QUARTERS 
‘ BRECKINRIDGE Drviston 
= May 20" 1863 

‘* GENERAL 

**Tn recalling the operations of your 
** Div" in the engagements before. Murfreeshoro 
“T can mention nothing of importance as hav- 
“ing occurred previous to Wednesday the 31" 
“of Dec. except the retaking of the promi- 
“nent Hill on the East bank of stone’s river in 
‘*front of your left wing. 
** About dark on Monday evening the Enemy 
‘‘ threw a large force across the ford immediate- 
“ly in front of the Hill and by a bold & rapid 
‘* dash drove Cobbs Battery from its position, but 
“by the promptness and coolness of Col Hunt, 
‘it was quickly retaken by the 9 Ky and 41" 
‘* Ala. Reg" and held throughout the subsequent 
** engagements. 
“The morning of the 81* of Dec" found the 
‘* approaches to Murfreesboro on the East bank | 
‘* of Stone’s river, defended Solely by your Divis- 
‘*ion; consisting of Hanson's, Palmer's, Adam’s, | 
‘‘& Preston’s Brigades; and the small Brig- 
‘‘ade (900 effectives) of Brig" Gen! Jackson, 
‘“‘which had been ordered to report to you the 
“day before. 
“Your line of Battle extended from the Leban- 
“‘on Turnpike to the bank of Stone river- 
**You had but one line, and this was broken at 
‘* intervals for Batteries of Artillery. 
“Your front was covered by a Cavalry force 
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‘*under Brig" Gen’ Pegram thrown forward of 
‘* your line about one mile- 
‘* While the battle was raging on the west Side 
‘* of the river on Wednesday, you received fre- 
‘* quent reports from this Cavalry that the Ene- 
‘*my were on the Eas’ side and were marching 
‘**to attack you. A report to the Same effect 
** was sent you at an early hour on Wednesday 
** by Ger Bragg, and it was not until you had 
‘* Sent forward two members of your staff, and 
| “the Captain of your Escort, for the purpose 
‘‘of watching the movements of the. Enemy, 
‘that you were relieved from these frequent 
‘*erroncous reports- About 11 O'clock A. M. 
‘*you rec* an order from the Gen! Commanding 
‘*to advance your Division to the front, and 
‘‘as promptly as possible, the line was put in 
** motion, and had swung around about a half 
‘*mile upon Hanson’s Hill as a pivot, when you 
‘* rect information that the Enemy was advanc 
‘*ing on the Lebanon road, and you were order- 


| ed by the Commanding General to suspend the 
| **movement, and reoccupy your old position. 


“The Enemy not appearing you remained in 


| **your original line until you rec’ the order 
| ‘*from the Gen' commanding to send at least 


‘one Brigade across the river to sustain Gen’ 
‘*Polks right, as He was Said to be hard press- 
“ed. This order I bore you, & witnessed the 
‘*prompt departure of Brig' Gen' Jackson’s 
** Small brigade and that of Brig. Gen' Adams. 

‘* About an hour after the departure of these 
‘* Brigades you were ordered to send two more 
‘* Brigades to still further reinforce Gen' Polk’s 
*¢ right. 
‘* Leaving Hanson to defend the important Hill 
‘* before alluded to, you led Palmer's & Pres- 
‘‘ ton’s Brigades rapidly across Stone’s river, and 
‘fon arriving on the West bank, found the 
‘* Brigades of Jackson & Adams falling back in 
‘* considerable disorder, over the ground acrvss 
‘* which you were ordered to advance. 

‘*As Soon as these troops could be cleared 


| **from your front, you moved forward across & 
| ** level, open field about one thousand yards in 


‘* width, which was raked by across fire from 


| ** Several batterries of the enemy massed on a 
| **Slight eminence in our front. 


The troops 
‘*moved forward in beautiful order until they 
‘* reached the burnt ruins of Cowans House. 

‘* Here the strong Pickett fence around the yard 
‘*& garden, the walls of the House and the 
‘** Rail road cut, checked your advance and Sep- 
‘‘erated the 20%, Tenn. from the balance of 
‘* Preston’s Brigade. 

‘The 20 Tenn advanced on the right of the 
‘*Rail road & near to the river bank— After 
‘making a gallant charge in which they cap- 
‘*tured 25 Prisoners they retired before a very 
‘“‘ heavy fire of Artillery. 
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**The balance of your command; unable to 
‘‘advance in the face of so terrific a fire of 
«* Artillery and Small arms (concentrated just at 
“the time the line was disturbed by the fences 
“' & ruins of the House just named)—moved by 
** the left flank into a dense Cedar brake and held 
**the position, although directly in front of a 
** strong force of the enemy posted in an open 
‘* field at short range— 
“* Shortly after you entered this covert of cedars 
**you met Lieut Gen' Hardee, with whom you 
“advanced to the edge of the timber in close 
“* proximity to the’ linesof the Enemy-— After 
“this reconnoisance you both rode along the 
“‘line of Infantry to our extreme left flank- 
**The line was not in condition to advance, 
“‘there being no reserves and the front being 
“* imperfectly formed. 
**Tt was now after Sundown and on returnin 
‘*to the immediate vicinity of your men 
+* you established a Bivouac for the night. 
“* At about 11 O'clock at night you ordered your 
“* Staff across to the East side of the river 
‘‘and your old Head Quarters were resumed. 
+* Palmers ye having been ordered back to 
**the east Side of the river, and marae occu- 
“** pied a position in front of your old line, 
** was fired on by a rifled Gun of the Enemy 
“about 10 O'clock on Thursday morning- 
** This disclosed the fact, that the Enemy had 
“thrown a body of troops across the river 
‘*while your command was on the west side, 
“‘and the movement was evidently intended to 
** protect the point against which his left flank 
~‘ was then resting; his whole left wing having 
** been moved back to that point under cover of 
“* Wednesday night— 

** On Friday the 2°‘ of Jan’ about 10 Oclock 
‘* A. M. you were consulted with regard to fir- 
“*ing a few Shots at this new position taken by 
**the Enemy, for the purpose of developing his 
“strength. Your consent was obtained, and 
‘¢ after a few shots, without a Single reply, the 
‘* Battery of the Enemy was moved to the rear 
~‘and out of Sight. 
‘*A strong line of Skirmishers was developed 
‘‘extending along the bank of the river Some 
‘‘eight hundred yards- While thus develop- 
‘ing the force of the Enemy, an order from 
**you was received to cease firing- and in a 
‘‘few minutes afterwards you appeared on the 
‘** ground having received an order from the 
“*Commanding General to take the Hill by 
‘*assault then held by the Enemy in your 
‘*front- The balance of your Division hay- 
**ing been removed across Stone’s river to the 
“east Side, the Four Brigades were formed as 
~* follows. 
<The first line, composed of Hanson on the 
~‘left and Pillow on the right, was some 250 yds 
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‘in front of your Second line which was form- 
“ ed by Adams’ on the left and Preston on the 
‘‘right. Brigt Gen' Adams being wounded, 
‘Col Gibson commanded his Brigade- 
‘*The plan of attack as you several times repeat- 
“ed to the Brigade commanders was for the 
** Artillery to move in rear of the Second line 
** and as soon as the hill was cleared of the Ene- 
‘* my, to take pusition on the crest and hold it. 
** You had Wright’s, Slocumb’s & Moses’ Bat- 
‘*teries attached to your Division, with Semples 
‘*and Robertson's, reporting for the particular 
**occasion— The movement was ade precise’ 
‘**at 4. O'clock P. M upon the firing of one gun 
‘*as a Signal; it having been determined that 
‘* the Enemy should be engaged on the West 
‘**side with Artillery, Simultaneous with your 
** Attack, on the east side. 
‘* The charge was the most brilliant I have ever 
‘*seen in any engagement- The Hill was soon 
“cleared and the Batteries save Robertson's 
‘* were quickly in position as you had directed- 
‘*For this fine Battery of Napoleon guns you 
‘repeatedly enquired; and sent me twice to 
**look for it, but it could not be found any- 
** where on the field- 

‘* After the Infantry cleared the hill it became 
‘* necessary for them to advance and drive the 
‘*eneniy across the river as the timber between 
‘*the Hill and river afforded him excellent pro- 
‘* tection and the Hill could not have been held 
‘* with Artillery until it was done. A large 
** number of the Enemy’s Guns had been mass- 
‘Sed on the west Side of the river on ground 
‘*some Ten or twelve feet higher than on the 
**east side— these guns bore directly upon the 
‘crest of the hill we were fighting for, and a 
** more terrific fire of Artillery I have never been 
‘*under than in this position. The Enemy was 
‘*driven across the river and a part of our 
‘* forces in the impetuosity of the charge pur- 
**sued him to the opposite bank- 
‘* The bend in the river at this point, caused the 
‘* left of our line to crowd upon the center, and 
‘¢ while thus divided and crowded together, two 
‘* Divisions and a Brigade of the Enemy crossed 
** above and came down upon our flank. 
‘* Our troops were compelled to fall back, and 
‘*in doing so, there was some confusion and 
‘* disorder, but on reaching the skirt of timber 
‘*from which the assault began, the line was 
‘* reformed and remained; prepared to dispute 
** the advance of the Enemy, until after dark. 
‘The Artillery attached to your Div" uader 
** your Chief of Artillery, held the position we 
‘*had won until all of the Infantry had retired 
‘+ & until the Enemy had advanced to very close 
‘*range- In retiring three Guns were left, the 
‘* Horses and men belonging to them being 
‘nearly all killed. In the same skirt of weods 
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‘‘ where the Infantry reformed, the Washington 
“* Artillery took position and aided in arresting 
**the advance of the Enemy. 

** About dark and after your new line had been 
“formed, more than a half hour, and skirmish - 
‘‘ers were established in your front, Brigt Gen 
‘* Anderson reached the Scene of action with 
‘his Brigade. 

*‘The fighting had ceased, and this Brigade 
“ sone, the prolongation of your line, until 
‘*Some time after night, when you ordered the 
‘whole command to retire to a position 700 
‘¢yds in rear, leaving Picketts thrown well for- 
“+ ward to the front. 

‘* In this repulse there was some confusion but 
**T have seen worse in three Battles before, and 
‘*quite as bad in the Wednesdays fight before 
‘* Murfreesboro. 

‘** Your loss was very heavy— the fire of three 
“* Divisions with not less than Fifty ‘pieces of 
‘* Artillery having been faced for one Hour & 
‘twenty minutes— 

‘* Nothing of consequence occurred on the 
*‘ following day- 

‘Shortly after midnight on the night of the 
**3¢ of Jan" your Division was put in retreat 
“* covering the retreat of Gen' Hardee’s Corps on 
**the Manchester turnpike- 

‘* The Enemy did not pursue nor did anything 
“of consequence occur after the retreat began. 

** Respectfully 
** Joun A. BUCKNER 
‘A. A. Genl 
“4 To 
** Major Gen' BRECKINRIDGE 
** Com*¢ Division, 
** Army of Tennessee ” 


V.—EHARLY RECORDS OF TRINITY- 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY.—Conti- 
UED FROM PAGE 288. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, NOW FIRST 
PRINTED. 

{,", The words, in italics, enclosed in brackets, are 
‘shose words, in the original manuscripts, which were 
erased; the words, in Roman, enclosed in brackets, are 
‘those words, in the original manuscripts, which have been 
obliterated by time or accident.) 

-At a meeting of the Vestry in Newyork the 2¢ 
day of May 1699 


Present the reverand William Vessy Rector 
Alderman Thomas Wenham, Church Warden 
John Guest Esqr Cap‘ Jeremy Tothill 
Matthew Clarkson Esqr William Huddleston 
Will™ Anderson Lieu‘ John Hutchin 
Cap‘ Lancaster Simms Cap‘ Ebenez' Wilson 
James Evetts David J&mison 
Will” Morris ° 
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Ordered Alderman Thomas Wenham Do pay to 
the Widdow Dekey the sum of one hundred & 
eighteen pounds money of Newyork in full of 
the bond & interest due for two hundred pounds— 
which the Church had at the interest of Six per 
cent and that the s*‘ Alderman Wenham do take 
up the s* bond & cancell it 


At a meeting of the vestry of Trinity Church at 
Newyorke the 21"* day of June 1699 


Present The Reverend M* William Vesey Rector 
Alderman Thomis Wenham Rector 
William Nicoll John Gest Esq’ 
Jeremiah Tothill Mathew Clarkson Esq" 
Thomas Burroughs Richd Willett 
William Anderson James Evetts 
Ebenezer Wilson William Morris 
David Jamison 


Peter Whites work about the Chancell at his re- 
quest is referred to two workmen the Vestry 
choose John Ellis joyner & M' White chooses his 
broth" journeyman 
Ordered in the mean time Peter White be paid 
fifteen pounds to answer his present occasion & 
the remainder be paid him when the referrees 
shall report under their hands what they do 
agree he may reasonably deserve 

M' ffarnley gave to the Church 

M' finch - - = - - = = 

M' Whigg- - - - - - - £0: 6: 

Mr Martin cece se « = OO 6: 

Cap‘ Syprian Southake - - - £1:11:1} 
M' Tothull & M* Simms being collectors of the 
contributions for some time past with the above 
benevolence delivered in their amount of Cash 
received amounting to Sixty two pounds twelve 
shillings out of which is paid to Peter White 
fifteen pounds & to Captain Tothull in full of his 
account fifteen pounds one Shillings & Sixpence 
M' Wenham received into custody Seventeen 
pounds 7Sh 7 pence & fifteen pounds the re- 
mainder is in Capt Simms hand to be paid to M* 
Wenham when he comes to Town 
M' Wilson & M' Morris are desired to proceed in 
the collection of the contribution 


At a meeting of the Vestry of the Church at 
Newyorke the 14" of July 1699 


Present Thomas Wenham Esqr Church Warden 
John Gest Esq Jeremy Tothill 
Thomas Burroughs Thomas Jves 
Lancaster Simms+ David Jamison 
John Hutchins William Anderson 
James Evetts William Hudleston 
Thomas Clark William Nicoll 


| Jt is agreed that for the better Support of Our 


Sr ae a a ee eae 
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minister M™ Vesey he be allowed and paid week- 


ly out of the contribution made in the Church | 
the summe of twenty four shillings money of | 
Newyorke any former order for the disposition | 


of [that) the money arising by that means not- 
withstanding 


At a meeting of the vestry of Trinity Church in 
Newyorke the 5% of September 1699 


Present Thomas Wenham Ch Warden 
John Gest Esqr Michael Howdon 
Matth Clarkson Esqr John Hutchins 
Jeremiah Tothill John Crooke 
Ebenezer Wilson David Jamison 
William Morris William Anderson 

, Lancaster Simms 

William Anderson delivered in of benevolence 
money the Sum of £11:8.103 Viz* 


from M' flinch - - - - 1.18.9 
Doctor Tosor - - - 2. 0.0 
M’ Wick poe, ne a ae 
M'Butman - - - - 0.11.0 
Cap‘ Motts” = - - 0.11.0 
M' Stewart - - - - 8 60 





£11.8.103 
Capt Wilson & Capt Morris brought in of eleven 
weeks contribution in the charch from June 23 
to the 3¢ of Septem" the Sum of £34.3.0 and the 
sum of £9.12* pd M' Vesey for 8 weeks 
Mdm p* to M" Vanderburgh £54.12.103 
Viz' By Capt Simms £ 4. 0 a gift of 
M’ Sproud 
By the Sectry £ 
M’ Koyss (?) 
In Cash 


1. 
0. 


0 a gift of 


45.11.10} 


54.12.104 
Cap' Morris Capt Tothill Cap* Simms & Mr’ An- 
derson are appointed to Collect the money for 
the pews in order to clear off our debts & a list 
given them accordingly 
Ordered Rich* Willett & Rob‘ Lurting be Col- | 
lectors in the Church untill further order. 








Citty of } 


‘is Att A Vestry of Trinity Church | 
N: Yorke § 


held On Thursday y*: 19 day | 
of October Anno Dom 1699 


Present the Reverend M' William Vezey Rector 
Thomas Wenham Church Warden 

Robt Lurting } 

Ebenezer Willson | 


William Morris | Michael Howdon 


William Anderson } Vestry Lancaster Syms 
Jeremiah Tothill | 
John Guest | 


J 


men Will Huddleston 


John Hutchins 
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Order’d that M' Wenham Church Warden 
doe pay to M" Peter White the Sum of 
fifteen’ pounds Currant Money of New Yorke 
in full for his worke done for making of the 


Banisters & Wainscott of the Communion 


1 


Thomas Wenham 


Thomas Burroughs 
| Ebenezer Wilson 
Richard Willett 
William Anderson 


| Table of Trinity Church which Compleats 


the Sum of thirty pounds, fifteen pounds 
having been Already paid him. 


New York y*: 14" October 1699 
These are to Certifie that J Adam Baldrida: 
doe Give my halfe parte of my Pew in Trin 
ity Church Unto the Said Church to be dis- 
posed of as the Church Wardens & Vestry 
Shal! Se meet and Convenient for them 
Wittness my hand 
Adam Balldrydg 

William Morris Jeremiah Tothiil Lancaster 
Syms.And William Anderson Reporte they 
have paid to Direck Vanderburgh On Ac 
count the Sum of fourty three pounds }#? 
Order of Capt Wenham as Appears by his 
teceipt which is Allowed Accordingly 


At a mecting of the Church Wardens & Vestry 


of Trinity Church the 21*t of Novem" 1699 
The Reverand M' Vesey 
Thomas Burroughs 
James Emott 

John Gest 

David Jamison 

John Crooke 

Michal Howdon 


Present Tho. Wenham 
Jere Tothill 
Ebenez’ Wilson 
Will Anderson 
Will™ Morris 
Tho Jves 
Robt Lurting 


Ordered M* Howdon & M’ Jves do oversee the 
getting of the paving stones from the Pink 
Blossom & lodging them in the steeple being a 


| gift of his Ldp of Bristoll to Trinity Church 


Cap‘ Tothill did report that M' Ellis joyner has 
agreed for eighteen pounds to make a pew with 
a canopy like to Coll fletchers pew in all things 
to finde Stuff nails and all werkmanship which 
is approved by the Vestry 


At a Vestry held the’2¢ of January 1699-1700 


Present the Reverend M' Vesey Rector 


James Evetts 

John Crooke 

James Emott 

Mich Howdon 
William Huddleston 
John Hutchins 
David Jamison 


Robt Lurting 
William Nicoll 


William Morris 
Mr’ Lurting & M' Willett did give an account of 


Thomas Burroughs | the contribution in the Church for Seventeen 
| weeks amounting to '£70.4*.6¢ of which p* to 
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M’ Vesey £20.8* for 17 weeks & to Capt Wen- 
ham £49:16*:6¢ 

Mr Anderson & M" Huddleston do serve to take 
the Collections till further order 

Jt is agreed that Andrew Law Alex Stewart & 
Samuel Burgesse have the pew next the wall on 
the South Side the Church on the right hand of 
the Governours pew they paying for the same 
Also that Richard Playsted & 


Side between the South door & the Governours 
pew upon the Same terms 


At a meeting of the Church Wardens & Vestry 
the 29" of March 1700 
Present the Reverend M' William Vesey 
Thomas Wenham Ch W. 

Matth Clarkson Esqr 

Will Morris 

Will™ Anderson 

Lancaster Simms 

Thomas Burroughs 

Rob‘ Lurting 


M' Huddleston & M’ Anderson returned of the 

Sundays collection from the 7 of Jan‘? last to | 
the 24" of March instant the Rector allowance | 
being paid out of the same the sum of £23: 8*: 

10} 

William Morris Jer Tothill Lancaster Simms & 

Will Anderson do bring into the board moneys 

collected by them for pious & benevolence since 

the last sume brought in by them £72: &*: 4¢ 

Out of this @ order p* to Cap' Simms £7:15:3 

for money sent for England &c 
[Mem to Dirck Vanderbergh # order) 

brought in afterwards on acconnt of Cap‘ Shel- 
ley pew the sume of nine pounds 

brought also by M' Sharpas the sume of fifty | 
shillings & three pence on account of William | 
Taylor of Boston Merch‘ being in full of his | 
£5 gratuity to the Church 

Payd out to Cap' Simms on account of Dirck 
Vand'burgh the sume of Sixty pounds 

Payd to Cap' Wilson # order ®n account of Coll 
Heathcote thirty nine pounds Seven shill nine- 
pence halfe penny 

Ordered that Cap' Wenham do pay to Ebenezer 
Wilson the sum of tenn pounds twelve shill* two 
pence halfe penny to make up fifty pounds pd to 
Coll Heathcote this being p* by Capt Wenham 
there remains in his hands the bulunce of his ac- 
count of Cash £14: 5*: 634 


A ryall & 4 was lost upon bad money 


At a meeting of the Rector Church Wardens | 
& Vestry of Trinity Church. tuesday the 2* 
of April in Trinity Church 1700 


Hist. Mac. Vou. I. 23, 


| 
| 
| 
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Wright | 
have two thirds of the midle pew on the South | 


858 


| by majority of voices of the Communicants 
Thomas Wenham & Richard Willetts was chosen 
Church Wardens for the year ensuing 


William Anderson 
John Hutchin 
John Guess 
Roger Baker 
Robert Skelton 
Rob! Luiting 

| James Evetts) 
Jeremy Tothill 
Michael Howdon 
John Tuder 

Gab Ludlow 

?} David Jameson 
are elected Vestry men for the year ensuing 
by the majority of voices. 


William Morris 
James Emott 
Will™ Nicoll 

[| Math Clarkson) 
John Crooke 
Lancaster Simms 
Thomas Burroughs 
Will” Huddleston 
Ebenezer Wilson 
Tho. Jves 
| George S 


M Howdon & M' Jves are appointed to Collect 
the Sunday contribution untill further order 


At a Meeting of y® Church Wardens & Ves- 
trey of Trinity Church Aprile 16% 1700 
Present 
Thomas Wenham ) ,, s 
Rich® Willett , Church Warden 
Michael Hawden William Morris 
Jn* Crook Roger Baker 
Ebenezer Wilson Thomas Burroughs 
Rob‘ Skelton Rob‘ Lurting 
William Anderson 


Ordered yt Ebenezer Wilson, Jn* Crook, & Roger 
Baker being assisted w* William Morris or Will- 
iam Anderson be a Com* to go about & collect 
in moneys for y* Church till further order 


At a meeting of the Church Wardens & 
Vestry of Trinity Church July 8 1700 


Present the Reverend M" Vesey 

Thomas Wenham }) , 

Rich Willett : Chyrch Wardens 
Robt Lurting 
Lancaster Simms 
Jeremy Tothill 
Robt Skelton 
David Jameson 


M’ Wenham did report that M' Matthew Lang 
Merch* batchelor had paid him 20 dollars being 
£5:10* towards his portion of the batchelors 
pew 

Ordered the s* sume of five pounds tenn shill- 
ings be paid to M’ Ellis the joyner in part for 
making the same pew 

Ordered M* Stoxks M* Playsteed M* Loveridge 
& M' Wright the tallowchandler have -the fore- 
most pew next the door on the south side of the 


Thomas Burroughs 
John Crooke 


| Church next before M* Skeltons pew they paying 
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¢ 
for the making the pew and proporsonably to ninepence a quarter for cleaning the Church & 
the Church to make up £24. | pews from each family or person that is single 
| frequenting the Chureh & having a settled place 
At a meeting of the Church Wardens & Vestry | to sett in the Church 
of Triuity Church September the 23% 1700 | Jt is ordered tht Robert Skelton & Roger Baker 


Present | after next Sunday do attend the Collection for 


The reverend M' William Vesey Rector 
Thomas Wenham } a wardens 
Richard Willett _ 

John Tuder 
Ebenez* Wilson 
Wil\™ Huddleston 
James Emott 
Jeremiah Tothill 
William Anderson 
Robert Lurting . John Crooke 
Roger Baker David Jamison 
Lancaster Simms 


Thomas Jyes 

John Guest 
William Morris 
Michael Hawdon 
John Hutchins 
Thomas Burroughs 


the Rector M' Vesey did acquaint the board that | 
His Excell the Govern’ did send for him last | 
night and desire him to call together the Vestry 

and to signify to them that he desired he might | 
have liberty to sett benches in the Jsles of Our | 
Church for the conveniency of the soldiers [o 

the Garrison the Chapp] there being no Chap- | 
lain at Psent.to the Garrison 


This [board V} board having considered that the | 


late Chaplain is suspended and as no other |ap- | 
pointe] at present to officiate due give consent 
that Benches be sett in the Jsles for the accom- 
modation of a Chaplain to the Garrison provided 
the Church Wardens be consulted in the order- 
ing & placing of sd benches. 


At a meeting of the Church Wardens & Vestry 
men of Trinity Church the 15"* of Novemb" 1700 


Present the Reverend M' Vesey Rector 
Tho Wenham Church Wardens 


Rich* Willett 
Ebenezar Wilson Lancaster Simms 
David Jamieson 


Michel Hawdon 

Tho Burroughs William Anderson 
Will” Huddleston John Crooke 
Robt Lurting Roger Baker 
Robt Skelton 

Jeremy Tothill 


Jt is agreed that fifty shillings of the [money 
Given by Governr Nyhols| poors money be laid 
out in provisiun & Given to John Perry being 
poor & having a numerous family of small Chil- 
dren 

Jt is agreed that thirty shillings of Govern" Nich- 
olson'’s tenn pound sterling given to the poor 
be p* to M™ Berryman being a poor widdow 
woman & Communicant of the Church 

Agreed that M' Welsh the sexton be allowed 


| two months next ensueing 


| Ordered Mt Tothill do provide the sextons boy 
| a Wastcoat cuat breeches shoes & stockins & 2 
| neckcloaths 


Jt is agreed between the board & John Ellis 


| Joyner in manner following 
| M' Ellis does agree to build a handsome gallery 


in the West end of the Church from the south 
door to the north according to a draft thereof 
made by M' Evetts to furnish all timber & ma- 
terialls used by a joyner to build the pews there- 


| in-to make a pair of stairs in the steeple hand- 


some & large to make the door from the bell 
free into the gallery & to fivish this worke 
against Aprile or May next 
Jn consideracon whereof the Church Wardens & 
Jestry doe agree to pay M' Ellis out of the 
Churches money eighty pounds this Country 
money when the worke is finished & the remain- 
der being eighty pounds more at the end of one 
year next after the finishing of s* gallery 
The first eighty pounds shall be paid as the 
worke goes on locks and hinges are not to be 
furnished at the joyners charge 
Jt is agreed that a letter be wrote to the Bishop 
of Winchester to Desire his Charity to send over 
the tenn Commandments & the Lords prayer & 


Creed to be hung up in the East end of Our 
Church 


| At a meeting of the Wardens & Vestry of 
Trinity Church January the 22" | 0/] 1700 


Present the Reverend M' William Vesey Rector 


Tho Wenham } 
Rich* Willett ¢ Ch Wardens 
John Hutchins 


| James Emott 

Robert Lurting Thomas Burroughs 

| William Morris Ebenezer Wilson 
David Jamison 


Robert Skelton 
Michael Hawdon 


Thomas Jves 


M' Ellis joyner brought in his account for sun- 
dry services done in the Church & materialls 
other than what is comprehended in his agree- 
ment whereof sixteen pounds is for building of 
pews in the Church bis whole account amounting 
to £35:3:3 Ordered he be paid in full thirty one 
pounds the rest being abated 

Ordered what moneys are in the hands of the 
Collectors of the Sundays contribution or other- 
wise be paid in to M' Wenham in order to clear 
the accounts of M' Ellis & others 
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At a meeting of the Wardens & Vestry of 
Trinity Church this 25 day of ffeb'’ 1700 


Present the Reverend William Vesey Rector 


Tho Wenham la 
Rich Willett ¢ C+ Wardens 
Ebenez' Wilson John Crooke 
Gab Ludlow Robt Skelton 
Will” Anderson Michael Hawdon 
* Roger Baker David Jamison 
Jt is agreed that the gallery be divided into four 
pews by the length with two alleys each pew 94 
foot long 
Ordered M' Willson & M" Anderson Do succeed 
in going about with the plate on Sundays 


Att A Meeting of the Rector, Church | 


Wardens & Vestry men of Trinity Church 
the Tuesday in Easter Week being the 22¢ 
April 1701 

Present The Reverend M* William Vezey Rector 


Thomas Wenham ) , , 
Richard Willett Church Wardens 


James Emott Rob‘ Lurting 
Lancaster Syms Michael Hawdon 
William Huddleston John Tuder 
Thomas Jves Gab" Ludlow 
William Anderson Jeremiah Tothill 
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John Hutchins 
. Roger Baker 
Jerem. Tothill 
Mich. Hawden 
John Tuder 
Fabriel Ludlow 
Peter Matthews 


James Emot 

Jn° Crook 

Lancaster Syms 

Tho. Burroughs 
W™ Huddlestone 
Ebenr. Wilson 
W® Anderson 


| The Vestrey Examined y* Churches Library ac- 
| cording to y* Catalogue sent from D* Bray & 
| Returned y*® Same signed w™ an Acct of what 
| Books were wanting, & what were not in the 
| Catalogue 
| Ordered That y* Church Wardens w" y* Assist- 
| ance of whom of y* Vestrey they shall think fit 
| do draw up an address relating to y* Churches 
| affairs in Generall tu be presented to y* Govern- 
our & y® in congratulate his safe Arrivall. 
{Blank page. | 
A Copy of y* King’s Letter 
WILLIAM R 
| Right Trusty & Right Well beloved Cousin, We 
| Greet you well 
| Whereas we are informed, that y* Inhabitants of 
|our Town of New-York in that our Colony, 
having at their Great Expence & Charge Erected 
| & built a Church there, for performing divine 
| Service, according to y* Usage of y* Church of 


Pursuant to the Directions of the Charter for the | England, & that they are under apprehensions 
Jncorporating the Jnhabitants of the Citty of of being dispossest und deprived thereof, upon 
New Yorke in Communion of the Church of | ® pretence of a Flaw in their Grant or Charter, 


England as by Law Established the Jnhabitants 
of the said Citty in Communion as Aforesaid did 
this day Conven’d together in Trinity Church 
According to publick Notice thereof And did 
then unanimously Elect the persons hereafter 
Named to serve in the Respective Offices of 
‘Church Wardens & Vestry men of the said 
Church for the yeare Ensueing. 


Thomas Wenham 
Richard Willett Church Wardens 
John Hutchins 


William Morris 
Roger Baker 


James Emott 
William Nicoll Robt Skelton 
Rob Lurting 


John Crooke 

Lancaster Syms Jeremiah Tothill 
Thomas Burroughs Michael Hawdon 
William Huddleston John Tuder 
Ebenezer Willson Gab" Ludlow 
Thomas Jves David Jamison 


William Anderson Peter Matthews 
At a Meeting of y* Wardens & Vestrey of Trini- 
ty Church Jn New York June 2¢ 1701 
Present 
The Rev™’ W™ Vesey Rector 


Tho. Wenham s bs 
Rich* Willett | Cburch Wardens 


Vesty 
men 


| 
| 
| 
| 


whereby they hold their said Church: We have 
thought [thought] fit hereby to Signify unto 
You, & Accordingly our will & Pleasure is, 
That in case any Suit be already Commenced, or 
shall hereafter be commenced against their said 
Charter, to y* prejudice of their said Church, or 
any of y* Rights or Revenues. thereunto belong- - 
ing, that You do not proceed definitively there- 
upon, untill their said Charter, or an Authentict’ 
Copy thereof, together w" y* whole State [there- 
of | of y* Matter, be tirst transmitted hither, and 
laid before us in our Councill, And Our further 
Pleasure be thereupon signified uuto You. And 
so we bid You heartily Farewell. 

Given at Our Court at Hampton Court y* 27" 
day of January 1700, In the Twelfth Year of 
our Reign 

By his Ma“** Command 

C. HEDGES 


Right Wellbeloved Cousin Richard 
Earle of Bellomont, Our Cap‘ 

| Generall & Gouvernour in Chief 

of our Provinve of New-York in 
America 


| 

| . 

To Our Right Trusty and 
| 





{To se ConrTINUED. | 


ee 
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VL—‘“* VERMONT CONTROVERSY.” — 
ConTINUED FROM Par 297. 


A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, CONCERNING | 
THE RELATIONS OF New HAMPSHIRE AND | 


THE EARLY VERMONTESE, FROM THE ARCH- 
Ives OF New HAMPSHIRE. 


(24.—Letter from the Convention of the ‘‘ pro- | 


** testing members” of the Assembly of Ver- 
mont, assembled in “onvention, to the President 


of the Cuntinental Congress, denying the au- | 


thority of Ethan Allen to represent the Ver- 


montese before that body and delegating Uol- | 


onel John Wheelock for that purpose. | 


WInpaor oN THE NeEw-Hampsuarre GRANTS 
October 23 A D 1778 
Sir 
May IT PLease Your ExceLLeEncy 
The Assembly of the State of Ver- 


mont had a report laid before them on the 13" | 


Instant signed by Col: Ethan Allen purporting 


that Congress had received sundry matters of | 


information or complaint relative to the proceed- 
ings of the N* Hampshire Grants, and which 
they had determined to take into consideration ; 
but at his solicitation were deferred, till opper- 
tunity might be had to communicate the intelli- 
gence to the people on those Grants, respecting 
which we beg leave in justice to our cause to 
remark. that Col. Allen nor any other person’ 
(that we know of) has as yet been authorized 
by the people on these Grants to appear in their 
behalf at Congress (except those persons who 


=. a petition which was dismissed last | 


Year) & which measure they had omitted from 
an apprehension that Congress were desirous not 
to be troubled with the matter at present nor do 
we by this mean any thing further than to in- 
form them that, on the above mentioned repre- 
sentation, and copies of Letters from the Hon le 
the President of the Council of New H»mp- 
shire to their Members at Congress and to Gov- 
ernor Chittenden, the Assembly of Vermont ina 
Committee of the whole agreed on the enclosed 
out-lines of a plan for settling all matters of 
controversy with New Hampshire 

We apprehend we can, and are now in per- 
suit of measures to make it evident to impar- 
tial Judges that the New-Hampshire Grants on 
both sides of Connecticut River, are on the same 
footing, and ought never to be divided— On 
that principle the Committee above mentioned 
proposed and the Assembly agreed to the enclus 
ed plan, as having in their opinion the most 
effectual tendency to support a union of the two 
sides of the River, and lay a foundation tur an 
amicable settlement with the State of New 
Hampshire so that Congress may not have occa- 
stop to interpose in the matter. Yet an appre- 
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| hension, arising in the minds of sundry Mem- 
| bers of Assembly that such an Union (though in 
| its nature reasonable and just) would through 
the influence of ex parte representation occasion 
Congress to come to such resolutions as might 
| prevent the establishment of a State on said 
| Grants, has been the Occasion of differing senti- 
ments with respect to measures proper in the 
| present Juncture, and which have arisen to such 
& pitch as to prevent a persuit of the proposed 
plan in the channel pointed out by Assembly, by 
a protest and withdraw of near one half the 
Members who composed that body.— The pro- 
testing Members notwithstanding, desirous that 
the same plan might be persued, formed a volen- 
tary convention who are in persuit of measures 
| whereby the whole of the Towns on said Grants 
| may unite in such proposals to New Hampshire 
| as we fatter ourselves will put an end to all dis 
| putes with that State. 
An apprehension that measures wil] be attempt- 
|ed to procure an acknowledgment at Congress 
of a new State containing only part of the 
| Grants which lie west of Connecticut River 
| (which we conceive will be very disagreeable to 
a Majority of the Inhabitants on said Grants) is 
| the occasion of our transmitting this by Col 
| Whéelock, whom we have also desired to inform 
Your Excellency or Congress more fully of the 
matter then the limits of this letter will admit, 
and request that nothing may be done at Con- 
gress which shall provent the good effects of the 
| measures now taking for an happy settlement 
| with the State of New Hampshire- 
| Iam, Sir, in behalf of said Convention with 
| Great defference and respect.— 
Your Excellencys most obedient 
apd most Humble Servant 

Josep Mansy Chairman 
[25.—Draft of President Weare's reyly to the 

letter of Kthan Allen.) 


Smr- I received yours of the 
22¢ ult. by Ira Allen Esq’ and at the Same time 
a Letter from Thomas Chittenden Esq’ purport- 
ing a Resolution of the State of Vermont con- 
cerning their late Connection with some Towns 
part of the State of New Hampshire in the follow- 
ing words ** That no additional Exercise of Jur- 
isdictional Authority be had (by this State) East 
of Connecticutt River for the time being— Which 
by no means expresses their future designs or 
intentions in the matter. 

Nevertheless as you have been so full & Explic- 
it in your own Sentiments I trust the Budy of 


His Excellency 
Henry Laurens Esq’ 
President of Congress 





Strate or New- Exeter Novem! 56" 1778— 


HaAMPsoIke 
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your People will be of ‘the same Opinion as I} | mittee and make Report of their Opinion thereon 
am Sure every Sensible person will, notwith- | | to the House, the Committee after all the Debates 
standing the blind design of some uneasy and | thereon Reported to the House as their Opinivu 
never to be contented persons whose views must | not.to Connect with Said Cemmittee in no way 
certainly be more detrimental to you than they | or manner Whatsoever The House after mature 
possibly can be to New Hampshire— Whatever | Deliberation Voted to accept of S,4 Report ; 

may be determined by Congress relative to the which Gave such Dissatisfaction to several of the 


acknowledgement of your Independuncy will be | 
freely acquiessed in by New Hampshire— 
Col? Eruan ALLEN 


[26.—Letter from Ira Allen, Commissioner from | 
Vermont, to the Council and Geneyul Assem- | 


bly of New Hampshire. } 


To THe HonoraBie Counc, AND GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE State or New HAMPSHIRE 
NOW SITING AT ExeTor IN Sar Srare. ; 

GENTLEMEN. 

Persuant to my appointment (by 
the General Assembly of the State of Vermont) 
to wait on the Hon! Mesheg Ware Esq’ Presi- 
dent of the Council of the State of New Hamp- 
shire with a letter from His Excellency Tho* 


Chittenden Esq‘ and as in the sd. Letter Reffer- | 
ance were had to me for further Proticulars Rel- | 


ative to the Union of Sixteen Towns on the East 


side of Connecticut River with the State of Ver- | 
mont and as it has been the Desire of the Hon? | 


the General Assembly That I would Give them a 
Short state of tacts Relative to the said union 
&c— I Therefore Begg Leave to State the fol- 
lowing as 4 Short and Consise State of the Mat- | 
ter (viz) 


The first movement to forme the State of Ver- | 


mont was from the West Side of the Green 
mountain in Consequence of which several Com- | 
mittees was sent to the then Counties of Cum- 
berland and Glocester to see if the People there | 
would Unite with the People on the west side of | 
the mountain to make one Body Politick— 

about Two years ago Col. John Whelock, being 


Apprised of that movement went to the Town | 


of Norwich where one of 8,4 Commit:ees were | 


and Proposed to them fora number of Towns | 


on the East Side of the River to Unite with | 
Those towns on the west of 8,4 River But was | 
answered by said Committee that they were not | 
acquainted with the situation of New-Hampshire 
Therefore they should do nothing about it. 
Last March after the Governor and Council was 
Declared Chosen and the assembly 
agreeable to the Constitution of 8,4 State There 


Came in a Committee from the East side of the | 
River s,4 to be Chosen by a Convention of Com- | 


mittees whereof M' Estabrooks was Chairman 
and moved in behalf of the New Hampshire 
Grants East of 8,¢ River (as they were Pleased to 


Stile it) for a Union with the State of Vermont | 


in Consequence of which a Committce was Chos- 
¢n from Both Houses to Confer with Said Com- 


formed | 


members of the Council and Assembly that Lived 
near Connecticut River that they Declared if 
| Them People (Meaning those on the East side of 
| the River) were to be intirely Excluded from 
| Connecting with 8,4 State they would withdraw 
from the then State of Vermont and Connect 
| with them People and form a New State. 
Then after Long and Tegious Debates the whole 
was Refered to the People at Large and to be 
brought before the Assembly again at thier Next 
Session in June Col. Payne and others of that 
Committee Then Publickly Declared that they’ 
| Had Conversed with a Number of the Leading 
| Members of the Assembly of N. Hampshire from 
the Eastern Part of the State who had no Objec- 
| tion to their Joining with the State of Ver- 
mont but some member in the western part of 
S,d State was opposed to it But Gave it as their 
Opinions that New Hampshire as a State would 
make no Difficulty about it; this Lust Idea was 
Carried to the people and under this Mistake of 
the matter a Majority of the Towns in the State 
Voted for the Union, which the General Assem- 
bly Could do no otherwise Than Contirm they be- 
ing Prviouly Instructed so by their Constituants ; 
the assembly then Proseeded to business amongst 
| Which there was an Order Given out for Each 
Town in the State that see fit to Choos a Justice 
of the Peace and several Temporary Acts were 
| Made all to stand untill the Riseing of the Next 
| Assembly 
Sum Time in the month of Augs' Govern- 
| or Chittenden Rec,4 a Letter from the Hon 
| Mesheg Ware Esq’ President of the Council of 
N. Humpshire Shewing the Disapprobation of 
§,d State to the Union 
Sum Time in September Col. Ethan Allen was 
appointed to wait on Congress to see how the 
Political State of the State of Vermont was 
vewed by Congress who after the Assembly was 
| formed in October Last Reported to the House 
| that the Members of Congress was unanimously 
| opposed to the Union of the Sixteen Townes 
| Otherwise they Had none of them any Objec- 
| tion to the State of Vermont being a State (the 
New york members only Excepted) at the Ses- 
sion in October last Several members from the 
East side of the River Tvok their seats in Con- 
sequence of the uaion Before Mentioned Theu 
| the Assembly Proseeded to Business But there 
appeared such Divisions and Debates Relative to 
| the Union that for about thirteen Days there was 
| Very little Business Done at* which Time three 


| 
| 
' 
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Votes were Passed which Gave rise to 2 Desents | 


being brought in. to the House the Next day 
signed by Twenty seven Members of the Coun- 


cil & Assembly (both the Votes & Desent I have | 


Delivered to the Hon” Council) The General As- 
sembly then Proseeded to the Business of the 
State and Revived sum old Acts and made sum 
new amongst which they Ordred one Commission 
to be made for the Justicees of Each County and 
all the names of the Justicees in the County of 
Cumberland to be Put in the Commission for 
that County & in like manner the County of Ben- 
nington— I was Credably informed by several 
Worthy Members of the Council & Assembly 
that the second Vote above Refered to in Its 
Original was Passed as follows (Viz) Whether 
the Towns East of the River included in the 
union with this State Shall be Annexed to the 
County of Cumberland, Past in the Negative- 
By reveral flying Reports was informed that 
after the above mentioned Twenty seven Mem- 


- bers with Drew they formed a Convention Chose 


a Chairman & Clerk and then Proposed te Give 
an Invitation to all the Towns on the Grants to 
Joine them and form a New State by the Name 
of New Connecticut ; they then adjourned their 
Convention to sum time the Next weak to be 


Held at Lebinon there was about Eleven Townes | 
on the west Side of the River Joined them in | 


this Convention 
These Gentlemen I have Given a Short State 
of the matter which I do Certify Upon Honour 
is the Truth According to the Best of my Memory 
Ina ALLEN 
Exeter November 4" 177 
[27.—Letter from Ira Allen, with two encelos- 
wres, to President Weare of New Hampshire. | 
Wrinpsor December 12 1778 
Hon'p S1® / 
As I wish to do nothing. that Con- 
serns a Neighbouring State but what Should be 


there made Known I there fore herewith Inclose | 


to you my Printed Letter to the Inhabitants of 
this State as also an Extract of the Prosedden of 


the 9'* day of Instant Decem'— as I Providen- 
tially Happened at Said Convention and a’ I 
have been Conversant with the Principal men in 
most of the Towns between this and Cohoos 
shall make a few Observations on the Present 
Oonfus'’d State of Affares in these Parts 

There was Eight Towns Represented in said 
Convention from the West side of the River and 
Probable two or three more may joine them Bat 
in most if not all of said Towns there is a 
Learge Minority in Oposition to such Prosedure 


In the Sixtéen Towns sed to be in union with ! 
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this State sinc the Brake in the Assembly in 
| October Last the Party that was in favour of 
| New Hampshire have Considerably Increased 
| Within the Disaffected Towns on both Sides of 
| the River are Several Gentlemen whose Design is 
| to Brake up this State and Connect the Whole to 
| New Hampshire for the Sole Purpose of Bring- 
| ing the Seat of Government on Connecticut River 
at or near the College and to Establish a Plan of 
| Government Similir to Vermont 
| There is no Authority Exercised East of Con- 
necticut River by this State and 1 Dare Engage 
|at the Risque of my Reputition as a man of 
| Honour or Common sence that the future Gener- 
| al Assembly of this State will not Countinance an 
| Encroachment on the State of New Hampshire 
| In the year 1764 by an Arbitary Act of the 
| Crown the Grants West of the River was put 
| under the Jurisdiction of New York where the 
| Inhabitants have since Experienced all the Evils 
| that a Colden Dunmore and Tryon together with 
a Clan of New york Landjobers Could invent 
| and Inflict in the Course of which Troubles (as I 
am informed) Application was made to New 
Hampshire to Assert their Clame which was Re- 
fused The Inhabitants on the West side of the 
| Green Mountain Boldly Asserted their Rights 
and Defended their Property untill the Late 
Revolution soon after which Overtures was made 
to the Inhabitants of the Then Counties of Cum- 
berland and Glouster who had in some Degree 
Submitt to the Arbitary Power of New york and 
had there members in the Provential Congress of 
said State after many Persuasive Arguments the 
| Inhabitants in Said Counties Connected with 
those on the West side of the Green Mountain to 
| form a State and Proseded to form a Constitu- 
| tion &e 
Had. it not been fer that the Inhabitants of 
this State would by their own Consent been Ef- 
fectually bound to New York by Connecting 
with them in forming a Constitution &e- Had 
that been the Case no one would have been so 
hardy as to have Thought of Claiming the An- 
tiant Jurisdiction of New Hampshire nor Ever 
New Hampshire of Claiming the now State of 
Vermont any more than the Massachusetts Bay 
the Southerly part of Said State— But it seems 
| a few Resteless Uneasy men not having the Good 
| of Either of the States at Heart (but their own 
| Private Interest and Immoliment) are about te 
| Claim the Antient Jurisdiction of New Hamp- 
shire— Should that be the Case doubt not but 
they will meet with such Treatment as to Justice « 
may Appertain , 
I am Hon.rd Sit uith due Respect 
your most Obedient 
Humble Servant 
| The Honourable Ina ALLEN- 
| Mesuecue Wark Esq’ 


a Convention Called at the Request of those Gen- | 
tlemen that with Drew from the Council and 
Assembly of Vermont at their Session in Octo- 
ber last said Convention was held at Cornish on 
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[ENCLOSURES IN THE PRECEDING LETTER. 


A.—TIra Allen's ‘‘ printed letter” to the inhubi- 
tants of Vermont. | 


To rue INHABITANTS OF THE 
Sratre or VERMONT. 
GENTLEMEN, 

WHEREAS the General Assembly of this State 
did appoint me to wait on the Honorable Me 
shech Weare, Exq; President of the Council of 
the State of New-Hampshire, with a Letter 


from his Excellency -Thomas Chittenden, Esq ; | 


and another from Col. Ethan Allen, &c. And 
whereas several of the Members of the Honor- 


able Council and Assembly of this State, desir- | 


ed me to write to them (on my return from New- 
Hampshire) the state of affairs relative to the 
Union with sixteen Towns east of Connecticut- 


River and this State: I therefore beg leave to} 


state tne fullowing as a short state of the mat- 
ter, viz, 

When I arrived at Exeter found the General 
Assembly then sitting, delivered said Letters to 
the President, who after examining the same in 


Counci], sent them to the House for their inspec- 


tion: the said Letters were again read and 
largely discoursed on, and a Committee appoint- 
ed from both Houses to answer the same—I be- 
ing then present besides having many other 
conferences with the Members of both Houses, 
found that they were unanimous for maintaining 
Inviolable their Jurisdiction to the East Banks 
of Connecticut-River, but that they had no dis 
position to interfere with the State of Vermont 
in its first discribed Limits which will more 
fully appear by their Resolution in the affair of 
Mr. Hovey, anc an Extract to President Weare’s 
Letter to Col. Kthan Allen, which are as fol- 
lows, viz. 
‘*Srate or New-HAmMPsHire, 
** In the House of Representatives, 
‘© Now. 10th, 1778. 


“ Meshech Weare, Esq; in the Chair, proceeded 


‘24th, of September last, and the further trans 
‘* actions thereon—and upon consideration of the 
**same, came to the following Resolutions and 
** reported, that Two Hundred Pounds be grant 
‘‘ed to the said Hovey, out of the Treasury, by 
** order of the President, for his present necessi- 
“ties, to be by him accounted for; and that 
“the persons pamed as Rivtors in his complaint 
‘and Petition, together with Nehemiah Esta- 
“brook, of Lebanon, be notified to attend the 


jadmit of 
| which plan or Constitution said State has ever 
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|** Assembly if sitting. or Committee of Safety 
|“ of this State in the recess, on the second 
;**Thursday of December next, and that the 


‘* Secretary be directed to issue proper notice to 
**the said persons; and that Capt. Samuel At- 
‘*kirf&Son, of Boscowen, be directed to Notify 
‘*them accordiegly, which Report was read and 
** accepted.” 
** Sent up for concurrence. 

‘* Jonn Dubey, Speaker, Pro. Tem. 

‘* A Copy Examined by E. Tnompson, Sec'ry.” 


‘* As you have been so full and explicit in 


| ** your own sentiments, [ trust the Body of your 


‘*People will be of the same opinion, as I am 
‘*sure every sensile person will; notwithstand- 
‘ing blind desigas.of some uneasy and never 
‘to be contented men, whose Views must cer- 
‘tainly be more detrimental to you than they 
‘* possibly can be to New-Hampshire,—What- 
‘ever may be determined by Congress relative 
‘*to the acknowledgement of your Independ- 
‘‘ence will be freely acquiesced in by this 
‘+ State.” 


I find by enquiring into the situation of the 
Grants (sv called) east of the Connecticut River, 
that the Towns in the County of Chesher are 
almost Unanimously Represented in the General 
Assemlily of New-Hampshire—and that about 
twelve Towns in the County of Grafton are 
also Represented in the Assembly of New- 
Hampshire—and that in the sixteen Towns in 
connexion with this State by said Union, there 
is a large Minority in opposition to said Union. 

Amongst the arguments made use of by New 
Hampshire to support their Claim to Connecticut 
River are the following, viz. 

That by the determination of the Court of 
Freat-Britain .in establishing Provinces in North 


| America, said Lands were included in the Juris- 


diction of New Hampshire, and in consequence 


|of that, many Charters for Towns was Granted 

**Accordirg to the Vote of the House of | 
‘this, the Honorable Council and House being | 
‘*metin the Assembly Chamber, the Honorable | 


by the Governor of said Province with all 
the Priviledges and Immunities that any other 
Towns in said Province did enjoy, which they 


{held under the crown untill the Revolution, at 
‘*to take under Consideratign the Petition of | 
“ Nathaniel Hovey, preferred to the Honorable | 
‘Committee of Safety of this State on the | 


which time circular Letters was sent to the sev- 
eral Towns thro’ that Province, to choose Mem- 
bers to form a Congress to transact the political 
business of the State; at which time several of 
those Towns now in Union with this State sent 
Members. About a year after a second Con- 
gress was chosen, and some of said Towns sent 
Members. Said Congress then established a 


|} plan of Government which was to remain in 


force untill the exigencies of the State would 
more Jeasure time to form another 


since and now remain to be governed by. Since 


se hearing of said Petition before the General | the depreciation of Money, an additional pay 
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has been given by the State of New-Hampshire 
to the Militia of said State, in addition to their 
Continental pay when in such service; which 
pay has been chearfully received by the Militia 
of said Towns. 

Thus Gentlemen I have given you a shor state 
of facts, agreeable to the best information I can 


get, by which you will observe that the State of | 


New-Hampshire are willing that the State of 
Vermont should be a State in its first discribed 
limits west of Connecticut-River. 

I have also to observe, that by several authen- 
tick accounts lately received from the Honor- 
abbe Continental Congress, that the Delegates 
are willing that the State of Vermont should be 
a State State within its first discribed limits, 
(the Delegates of New-York are accepted) which 
fully appears from that Honorable Body’s not 
passing any Resolves against any of the pro- 
ceedings of the State of Vermont since its first 
formation, altho’ often requested by New-York. 

Having met with several printed papers pub- 


drew from the General Assembly of this State, 
at their Session in October last: But as I did 
not design this Letter for an answer thereto, 
shail make but few remarks thereon. 


In the course of which papers there is a re- | steadfast to maintain the same, they will with- 


‘out doubt support the Independence of said 
| State, as long as the United States do theirs, 


quest to all the Towns on the Grants on both 
the 


sides of the River, whether united with 
State of Vermont or not, to send members to 
form a Convention to consult and agree upon 
measures whereby we may all be united togeth- 
er, by being and remaining a distinct State, on | 
such foundation that we may be admitted into 
Confederation with the United States of Amer- | 


ica, and under their protection, &c. 

A very large pait of the Towns on the Grants 
west of the Mason Line, and east of Connecti- 
cut-River, are Represented in the General Assem- 


bly of New Hampshire, and consequently they | 
are Represented in Congress: therefore they | arbitrary power of New York; and since this 
cannot withdraw from New-Hampshire, and | 
connect with any other body politick, and pre- | neighbouring States, our inhabitants have been 


sent themselves to Congress to be taken into-| obliged to flee before their enemy, our Soldiery 


Confederation with the United States, for they | often called forth by alarums, who have fought 
| and bled nobly in the field for the defence of 
| their country—lIs there not a much greater prob- 


| ability that we should be considered for those 


are already taken into Confederation by the way 
of New-Hampshire—The way them Towns could 
act were they to send members to said Conven- 
tion, would be to act on the !atter clause of the 


Warrant, which is to claim the antient Jurisdic- | 


tion of the Government of New-Hampshire, and 


tended right of Jurisdiction of any other State, 
and thereby become one entire State according 
to the extent of New-Hampshire Province as it 
stood before the Decree of 1764 took place— 
But whether that is the design of the Conven- 
tion or not I leave the canded reader to deter- 
nine. 
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I appeal to every person's own conscience in 
the State of Vermont, whether, when the Inhab- 
itants on the west and east sides of the Green 
Mountain, first connected together to become 
one body politick, they did it under a view 
that the Grants east of Connecticut-River would 
join them, and if it had not been for that, they 
would not have joined in said plan. 

All those that did unite together in one body 


| politick to form a State west of Connecticut- 


River, will, I doubt not, on due consideration, 
pursue that desirable object ; (if any difficulties 
should arise so as unhappily to separate those 


| Towns east of Connecticut-River from this State) 
| for in that view of the case we should then 


enjoy all we first expected ; and as the Consti- 
tution of this State isso happily calculated to 


| preserve inviolable the-rights of the people ; and 


asin it there is ample provision made for the 
propagation of the gospel, together with proper 
Seminaries and Schools of learning which are 


| among the greatest blessings God in his wisdom 
lished by order of those gentlemen that with- | 


ever bestowed on the fallen race of man. 
By what has been already elucidated, it ap- 
pears that the State of Vermont is in favor 


| with the United States of America: therefore, 


if the people in said State are, and continue 


Since the choice appears to be in the brest of 


| the good people of this State whether they will 


be governed by the agreeable Constitution they 
have made, or lay that a side and seek for con- 


| nections with a neighbouring State which is 
| some in debt, and whose known plan of repre- 
| sentation is by numbers, so that it would take five 
| or six of our new Towns to send one member, 
'and when we consider that those infant planta- 


tions have gone thro’ numberless fatigues and 
expences to defend’ their just rights from the 


present contest we have been a frontier to throe 


extraordinary difficulties, by the Honorable, the 
Grand Council of America, in defraying the 


. | expcnce of this unnatural war, thin by tle leg- 
in that way defend ourselves against the pre- | islature of dny State whose private interest 


| would be nearer connected with ours. 


I doubt not but every reasonable person will, 
on due deliberation determine that it is best, 


| wisest, and cheapest for the good people of this 


State, to steadily pursue their plan of govern- 


| ment, which will transmit to posterity the bless 
| ings of a free State. 
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Lam, Gentlemen, with due respect, 
Your most Obedient, 
Humble Servant, 
Drespen, November 27th. 1778 Ira ALLEN 
N. B. The Laws of the State is come to hand, 
and will be ready for Sale in a short time. 


'B.—Extract from the Minutes of the Proceed- 


ings of the ‘* protesting members” of the As. | 


sembly of Vermont and their friends, assembled 
in Convention, at Cornish, December 9, 1778. ] 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF A CONVEN- 
TION HELD aT CornisH December 9" 1778, 

Voted first that the Members of this Conven- 
tion will unite together for the Purpose of Per- 
suing such Legal & Regular measures as may 
have attendancy to secure to ourselves the bene- 
fit of Government without any Regard to the 
Distinction made by the arbitrary Line drawn 
on the western bank of Connecticut River by 
the King in Council in the year 1764 
2°¢ a major Part of the Committee appointed to 
draw at Large a Declaration Proposed in the 
Report ef a, Cemmittee of Assembly of Ver- 
mont on the 17 of Oct’ last Laid before this 
Convention a Pamphlet drawn by them in Pirsu- 
ance of Said Appointment which was Repeatedly 
Read and unavimusly Approved 


Voted that 1500 of the above mentioned Pamph- 
lets be Printed and Transmitted to Congress 
and other States and to all the Town on the New | 


Hampshire Grants agreable to Report— 

3"? Whereon notwithstanding the above men- 
tioned request for this Convention but few of 
those Towns whose members Continued to Act 
with Said Assembly after the Protesting mem 
bers had withdrawn have Sent members to this 


Convention and the Conduct of the Assembly in | 


Passing the Votes aud Resolves Contained in 


their Printed Jornals the Protest remarks &c | 


have rendered it impractable to Carry said re- 


solve into execution by said Assembly as therein | 
Proposed which Difficulty will Continue so long | 


as Said Votes Stand in forse— and the Peo- 
plein Those Towns by Justifying the Conduct 
of the assembly in Violating the Constitution 
wili thereby Desolve the Solemn Compact which 
they entred into by the Consideration and the 
People Consequently become Discharged from 
their Oaths of Alegance—Therefore Voted that 
the following Proposals be mad to New Hamp. 
shire in Pursuauce of Said Resclves 

i*to agree upon and Settle a Dividing line 
between New Hampshire and the Grants by Com- 
mittees from both Partys or otherwise as they 
may mutually agree 

2¢ if That is not Complyed with that the whole 
Dispute with New Hampshire be submited to 
the Desision of Congress in such way and mun- 
ner as Congress aud the Parties may agree always 


Whereupon | 
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| Providing the Grants be allowed equal Privil- 
|idges in espousing and Conducting their Cause 
jin the Tryal with the other Party 
3'¢ That we will agree with them mutually to a. 
|point and Constitute a Court of Disinterested 
| Juditious men of the three New England States 
| for the Purpose of Hearing and Determining the 
| Dispute if Neither of the foregoing ways Can 
|effect the Settling of the Controversy in Case 
|New Hampshire and we Can agree upon a Plan 
|of Government we will Consent that the whole 
| of the Grants Connect with N. Hampshire and 
| become with them one entire State as it was 
| Limmited & Bounded before the Setling of Said 
|line in 1764— and Untill one or other of the 
| foregoing Proposals be complied with we Shall 
{endeavour to Defend Ourselves in every lawfull 
way and trust our cause with the all wise Gov- 
erning providence to Succeed us 

and that the Inhabitants of those Towns on 
the Grants in the State of Vermout who have 
not sent a representative to this Convention and 
whose members joined with a Majority of Said 
Assembly in Passing said Votes be Requested to 
direct their members to Rescind the Same aad 
joine in said Proposals 
4" That all the O:her Towns on Said Grants be 
request to joine us in making the foregoing Pro- 
posals to New Hampshire and that those Towns 
agree to joine us therein be requested to Transmit 
Copies of their Votes to Governor Marsh M* 
| Woodward Col Murey Maj‘ Childs Col. Payne 
and Gen! Baley a Committee Appointed by this 
Convention for Resciving them and Carriing the 
fore Going Votes and Prosedings into execution 
so soon as the Towns on the Grants Can have 
Opportunity to joine us therein 

5% In case those Towns whose members Con- 
tinued to act with the Assembly of Vermont 
Stilt remain firm and Steadfast in Supporting and 
Continuing the Votes of the Assembly which 
are Complained of as Unconstitutional and 
neglect to joine in Carriing into execution said 
report their Committee we Shull make Overtures 
to joine with New Hampshire on the last Article 
in Said Proposals 

6" That Said Committee be impowered to Call 
a Convention from the Towns on the Grants 
whenever any thing Shall Arise which Shall in 
their Opinion render one necessary — 


To bE CONTINUED. | 


—Mr, W. L. Norris lately presented to the 
Philadelphia Hrstorical Society, a collection 
of documents relative to the early history of 
Pennsylvania. 


—Washington’s watch has turred 
| diana, andi Nupoleon’s in Ohio. 


up in In- 
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VIl.— FLOTSAM. 


| 
{These scraps have been picked up In various places and | 


brought to this place, “‘ as they are,” without any voucher 
‘for their correctness and with no other object than to se- | 
eure for them the attention of our readers. | 
We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if | 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- | 
tions. —Ep. His. Maa.) 


Two Notaste Berts.—It is not a pleasant 
task to spoil a good story; but the cause of 
truth requires a correction of a fine local item, 
in the Petaluma Argus of Wednesday, concern- 
ing the history of a notable bell which graces | 
the belfry of the Baptist Church, in Petaluma. 

The Argus assumes that this is the veritable 
bell which summoned the people to the Plaza, | 
during the exciting times of 1851, and says: | 
‘“The first occasion on which its tones struck 
**terror to the bands of organ ‘Hounds’ of 
**California, was on the tenth day of June, 
**1851, when one John Jenkins paid the pen- 
*‘alty of safe stealing, by hanging from a pro 
**jecting beam of an old adobe building that 
‘then stood upon the Northwest corner of the 
“Clay-street Plaza. As sentence of death was 


“being passed upon the criminal, this bell, 
‘* which had only a few hours before given the 
**signal for the assembling of the Committee, 


“tolled ; and its solemn sound, at that unusual 
**hour, (midnight) filled the anxious crowd with 
‘‘awe. This first summary execution of Jen- 
‘**kins succeeded in frightening some of the 
‘more timid rogues from San Francisco. But 
‘‘this exodus was aot complete; and the re 
*‘maining and more desperate ones sovun gath- 
‘‘ered courage to renew their career of crimes. 
‘The old bell continued to summon together 
“this self-organized band of men, who had 
**taken upon themselves the task of executing 
** convicted criminals, until the eleventh day of 
*‘July, in the same year, when its customary 
“*taps rang out the life of another murderer— 
“‘ James Stewart. Again, on the twenty-fourth 
“‘day of the following month, this ominous 
‘* bell tolled the death-knell of Whittaker and 
** McKenzie, whose careers of crime are familiar 
*“to most of our readers.” 

All this is true, but not of the bell in ques- 
tion. The Petaluma people probably have the 
bell which was used in 1856, the year of the most 
notable ‘‘ Vigilance Committee” ever organized. 
That bell was probably sent to Petaluma; and, 
as related by the Argus, became, in 1867, the 
property of the Baptist-church of that city, and 
was hung in the steeple, where it remained, 
until the Fall of 1862, when a difficulty arose 
among the members of the church, and the bell 
was removed by the party owning the controll- 
ing property in it. The quarrel was not of long 
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duration. A compromise was effected; and 
the bell again found its way to the church stee- 
ple, where it still remains, though badly crack- 
ed, in consequence of a foul’ blow given to it, 
at midnight, by some persons apparently not 
satisfied with the manner in which the church 
quarrel had been settled. 

The ‘* Original Jacobs” bell—the bell 


of 


| 1851—which summoned the hosts that witnessed 


the execution of Jenkins, is-now in possession 
of the Pioneers, and bears a plate on which is 


| the following inscription : 
5D 


‘Presented to the Society of California Pio- 
‘*neers, September 9, 1863, by Monumental 
‘Engine Company. The first fire-alarm bell 


| ‘* erected in San Francisco.” 


This bell is also cracked ; but it is claimed to 
have been in use, during the year 1851, when 
the first execution referred to took place.—San 


| Francisco Bulletin. 


Wriu1aMm Terr, at Home.—It is painful to 
every mind susceptible of poetic feeling to be 
forced, by the incontestible eviderice of histori- 
cal records, to abandon belief in cherished tra- 
ditions, long accepted as literal truth, and to 


| exchange for them dry narratives around the 


moral foundations of which there is no garment 
of romance. 

The Historical Society of the Old Cantons— 
that is, Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and 
Zurich—which was founded thirty years ago, 
and which has conducted its inquiries in the 
most cautious spirit for the last twenty-seven 
years, under the presidency of the historio- 
grapher of Lucerne, Joseph Schneller, has ren- 
dered pre-eminent services in investigating the 
early history of Switzerland, The honor of 
having first penetrated into this field of re- 
search and of having torn off the legendary 


‘veil which hid the tiue history of the liberation 


of the forest Cantons, is undoubtedly due to the 
lamented Professor Eutychias Kopp, of Lucerne. 
No doubt, about one hundred years before him, 
the Genevese preacher, Uriel Freudenberger, 
made an attempt, in an essay devoted to the sub- 
ject, to shake the historical foundations on 
which the story of Tell rested. He was not, 
however, in a position to convince historical 
students that the details of the Swiss Revolu- 
tion were mythical. ‘This book, however, did 
attract attention, for it was publicly burned 
under the gallows, in Altorf. Kopp was more 
successful. He brought forward positive evl- 
dence to show that the received version of the 
events which led to the foundation of the Swiss 
Confederation were at variance with historical 
fact. His conclusions, were these; There never 
was a Landvogt Gessler nor a William Tell 
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Tell never refused to lift bis hat; never fired at | « upon the conversion of this Pastor and his 
an apple placed on his son's head, although the | “people from the ancient faith of the New 


very cross-bow with which the deed was done 
is exhibited at Zurich; he never crossed the 


Lake of Lucerne in a tempest of wind and rain ; | 


he never boldly jumped upon the Tell-platte ; 
never spoke his speech in the defile at Kusnach ; 
and never shot the Landvogt. What is more, 
the inhabitants of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwald- 
en never met, by night, on the Riich. 

Johannes von Miiller, the great historian, 
adopts the mythical story and tells it in his 
History of Switzerland, as if absolutely true ; 
but the chroniclers of the period knew nothing 
of William Tell, and the story appears, for the 
first time, a century and a half later. Kopp 
skilfully separates the legendary matter from 
the historical facts; and, with the records in 


his hand, estimated at their true value the | 


fables which were first dressed up, as historical 
narratives, by Tschudi. 


what affection the Swiss cling to the story of 
Tell and all the romantic incidents which be- 
long to it, will not deny that much personal 
courage was required to say plainly, to them, 
that there was no truth in traditions so intimate- 
ly interwoven with all their thoughts and feel- 
ings and with all their political institutions. 


Proffessor Kopp displayed this courage ; .and 
the Historical Society has based its inquiries on 
his labors. 

By the publication of a number of valuable 
papers, on local history, in the Mriend of His- 
tory, and by addresses delivered at the annual 
Society meetings, new light was spread on the 


early history of the districts surrounding the | 
The Society held its thirtieth | 
meeting, in this month, at Zurich; and, from | 


Lake of Lucerne. 


the numerous sittings, it is evident that great 
interest was felt in the proceedings. Addresses 
were delivered by Herr Joh. Schneller, Dr. Cas- 
per Kaiser, and Choir-master Aubi. The med- 
ieval history of the district was not the only 
subject discussed. There were exhibited a 
number of objects found in the newly discover- 
ed pile-dwelling, in the Bladdegger Lake. 
Herr Schneller, the Chairman of the general 


meeting, who, for the last twenty-seven years, | 


has presided over this Society, expressed a wish 
to retire in favor of a younger member. 
meeting, however, would not hear of his resig- 


. . . » | 
nation; and he was again unanimously elected | 


Presideut.— Cologne Gazette. 


HistoricaL Sketcu oF ANNISQUAM.—Hon. | 
J.J. Babson of Gloucester, Massachusetts, in an | 
interesting historical sketch of Annisquam, | 
| “considering the wants of the people and the 
look | 


read before the Essex Institute, remarked, upon 
the ministry of Rey. Ezra Leonard: “TI 


Those who know with | 


The|. 
| file of the Religious Remembrancer, a weekly- 


| September, 1813. 


“ England churches, to the doctrine of univers- 
“al salvation, as one of the most remarkable 
“events in the history of the town. Here is a 
“Minister, a graduate of Brown University, 
“educated in the strictest doctrines of Calvin- 
“ism, and settled over a church which has for 
““many years listened to him as the expounder 
“and advocate of these doctrines, who an- 
“nounces to his people that a great change in 
“his religious belief has taken place, and that 
“he must, if not there, elsewhere, henceforth, 
“preach a doctrine he has all his life been la- 
“boring to destroy; and these people, after 
“serious deliberation, conclude that it is bet- 
“ter to change their religion than to change 
“their Minister. This action was a striking 
“testimonial to the superiority of Christian 
‘character over sectarian profession; and the 
“result of it wasgn abundant harvest of re- 
“ligiou@ harmony and joy, throughout the 
“twenty years of his continued ministry. The 
“memories of these people are, even now, forty 


|‘ years after his death, full of the kind words 


“and good deeds of this honored and beloved 
“Pastor, The description of the good Minis- 
“ter, in Goldsmith's Deserted Village, will apply 
“to him, ‘ E’en his failings leaned to virtue’s 
“*side;’ so, at least, must have thought the 
“poor, ill-shod woman whom he met in the 
“road, as he was walking home, one wintry 
‘day, and to whom he gave the pair of shoes, 
“which, to supply an urgent need of his wife, 
“he had been to the harbor to buy.” 


Tuer OLpest Reiierous NEwspaPeR.—I am 
a great stickler for accuracy in the presentation 
of historical facts, and this leads me to call 
your attention to an error in an article on page 
48 of the General Assembly's Journal. The 
article commences, “After no inconsiderable 
“ discussion, it is now admitted, on all hands, 
“that the first religious newspaper, as such 


| “ publications are now known, was the Weekly 


“ Recorder, established by Rev. John Andrews, 
“at Chillicothe, Ohio, on the fifth of July, 
“1814.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have lying on my table, a 


religious paper, the first number of which was 
published in Philadelphia, on the fourth of 
This papet was issued week- 
ly, until August, 1818. 

The history of the origin of this newspaper 
is thus given by Doctor Archibald Alex ander, 
when a Pastor in Philadelphia, He says: ‘*In 


“difficulty of reaching the multitude with re 
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** ligious instruction, I conceived the plan of a | 
“‘ religious newspaper, a thing at that time un- 
“known in the world. But as the thing was 
“new, I mentioned it to none but two or three 
“of my Elders; 
“Tt was suggested that we had a printer, who 
“‘was a well-informed young man, John W. 
“Scott. I conversed with him, and he drew 


“tup a well-written but rather florid address, to | 


“accompany a prospectus, Before the plan 
“‘was carried. into effect, I was removed to 
“¢ Princeton ; 


“thought of, the Religious Remembrancer.” 


I think Doctor Alexander was in error as to | 


this beimg the first religious newspaper ever 
published, one having appeared in New Eng- 
land, long before. The Religious Remembrane- 
er was # four-paged quarto, published every 
Saturday, and was in every respect a weekly- 
religious newspaper. 
Recorder fails to establish its claims. 

— Evangelist. Hisroricus, 


GENERAL MEADE’'s DreAD or POLITICS. 


The Philadelphia Age has printed a note 
which the late General Meade addressed to its 
Editor, in March, 1871: 


“TI am glad to hear you say that, notwith- | 


“standing your long acquaintance with me, you 


“‘cause this’ has been the position I have al- 
“‘ ways endeavored to maintain; and though I 
“am not without my vwn private views on 
“‘public questions, I have never given any ut- 
“terance to them, in public, or allowed them to 
‘influence my official action as a soldier. 

“T should esteem a nomination for the Pres- 
“idency a misfortune. I am, and only desire 
“to be, a soldier. I have always objected to 


politicians making themselves soldiers, for po- | « jg mounted at the door, every day, to see that 


“litical ends, and equally condemn soldiers | « 
“‘ becoming politicians, so long as they are sol- | 


“‘diers, Iam in favor, as between politicians 
‘and soldiers, of each ‘shinnying on their own 
tage? : 


and it met with approbation, | 


but Mr. Scott went forward with | 
“ «the enterprise, and published, for a number of | 
“« years, before any other work of the kind was | 





If more of our soldiers had the same dread | 


of politics, it would be much better for the 
service ; 
make the profession of arms but the stepping- 
stone to political preferment. 


STaGes AND RarLways.—The 
coach in America started from Boston, 
the site of No. 90 North-street, in 1661. 
first line of staye-coaches between Boston and 


New York, was established in 1732— 


from 


but, unfortunately, too many of them | 


/** he never arose. 


, | **and left the room, 
“are not able to define my party character, be- | 


| ** room, 


| **dust-covered table he sees the paper 
| **dropped from the hand of the chieftain, and 
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| leaving each city once a month; fourteen days 
were required to complete the journey. In 
1802, the mail stage started trom Boston, for 
New York, on Monday morning, at eight 
o'clock ; and was due, in New York, at noon, 
on Friday. 

On the seventh of April, 1834, the first train 
of railway passenger-cars started from Boston, 
for Needham, to which place the Worcester 
Railway was then opened; the Western Rail- 
way was opened to Albany, on the thirty-first 
of December, 1841. Railways did not cross the 
Mississippi-river until 1851; and on the tenth 
of May, 1869, they reached the Pacitic, 


GeNERAL Leg.—The Nashville Union and 


| American gives the following account of Gen- 
| eral Lee’s room, in the Washington and Lee Uni- 


versity, Virginia: ‘* The private room in the Uni- 


| ** versity, which the General occupied, has been 
Therefore the Weekly 


** left just as it was when he went out of it the 
‘*morning he took to his bed, and from which 
The General went into his 

‘room, at the ustal hour, thut morning ; put on 
«his slippers ; took a seat near the window, 
** from which he drew the curtain partially back ; 


| ‘and began reading a copy of the Nashville 


“ Union and American. He had been com- 

‘* plaining of feeling unwell; and, after reading 
‘*a short time, he laid the paper on the table 
never more to return. To- 
‘*day, the visitor to the University is shown the 
which he is allowed to enter, but is 
‘*prohibited from touching anything. On the 
as it 


‘* near the chair, which is partly turned around, 
‘this slippers. The curtain is in the same pos- 
‘ition which the General had placed it ; and in 
‘*the inkstand is the deeply corroded pen, just 
‘**as it had been left when last used. A guard 


nothing about the room is disturbed by any 
** one visiting it.” 


Scraps.—Dodd’s Register gives the origin of 
the name of Stable Point, on the East Haven 
shore, as follows: “After they” [Hast Haven 
residents) “ returned to their former connection 
“with New Haven Society, Deacon John Chid- 
“sey, John Potter, and John Austin obtained 


“liberty, of New Haven, to buy one quarter of 


first stage- | “ 


The | 


| 


a coach | * 


“an acre of land of the Indians, at the ferry- 
place, to build housing for their horses, when 
“they went to New Haven. They obtained a 
“deed for the land, on the fourth of March, 
“1686, which was signed by the Narranshanott, 
George Sagamore, Wang, and Rebow. They 
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“paid six shillings for it; and it was after- | 
“wards culled Stable Point.” 


—An interesting literary relic is announced 
for sale in London, It is Oliver Goldsmith's | 
Political View of the Present War with Ameri- 
ca upon Great Britain, France, Prussia, Ger- | 
many, and Holland, an original autograph man- | 
uscript, forty pages folio, believed to be un- 

ublished, which came from the library of | 
Isaac Reed, to whom it was presented by George | 
Stevens, who had it from Hamilton, the printer. | 

Mr. Hawes’s account of Goldsmith's use of | 
James’s powders, in his last illness, which was | 
printed in 1774, accompanies the manuscript. 


—The bedstead upon which President Wash- | 
ington slept, when he visited New Hampshire, is | 
still shown in the mansion where Presidgnt | 
Weare lived, at Hampton Falls, in a chamber | 
where can be seen paper hung with nails, in the | 
olden style. 

The table-cloth used for state dinners, by | 
President Weare, is still kept in a well-preserved | 
condition, by one of the President’s descendants, | 
alady of Portsmouth ; while other descendants, | 
resident in Salem, cherish like keepsakes of | 
their celebrated ancestor. 
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“wisely left the city the preceding year, on the 
“British armys first invasion. 

““M', Smyth was proscribed by the States of 
“New Jersey & New York, and by a base & in- 
“human Law of New York, called the Tres- 
“pass Act, made amenable to the State for all 
“the monies he had so collected for the sup- 
“port of the Alms House, all of which was 
“ most faithfully applied to its intended use by 
““Commissioners appointed for that purpose. 
“ He was therefore obliged to fly with his fam- 
“ily to England in 1784, where he died, broken 
“hearted, with character irreproachable, in 
“1790. The British Gov't allowed him during 
“his life £100. stg a year, & his Widow during 
“her life half that sum, but all the compensa- 
“tion he rec‘ for his property confiscated in 
“New Jersey was not, I believe, above one 
“thousand pounds, His Widow, son Andrew, 
“& Fanny her Neice, returned to N York in 
“1791-” 

Andrew, the son of John Smythe, married 
first a daughter of James Parker, Mayor of 
Perth Amboy—had no issue, His second wife 
was a daughter of Philip I. Livingston, of 


| Throggs Neck, Westchester-county, by whom 
| he had two children—Francis, married to Mr. 
| Aldis, an English gentleman, and John, married 


| to a daughter of Mr. Coggell. 


IX.—NOTES. 


Joun SmytuR, Esgr., oF PERTH AMBOY. 
From my father, John Moore’s, family re 
eord : 
“My Grand Fathers (Col. Jno. Moore) third | 
“daughter, Susannah, married the truly amia- | 
“ble John Smyth Esq'* of Perth Amboy, a man 
“that had not an enemy before the year 1775. | 
“The rage of the times which succeeded, his 
“placid & engaging manners notwithstanding, 
“created him, as they did every Loyalist, a 
“host of illiberal foes. He was clerk to the 
“Board of last Jersey Proprietors, & Treasurer 
“of the Province, when the Revolution com- 
“menced. He remained at Amboy till the 
“evacuation of the whole Province by the 
“Kings Troops, which took place in July 1777, 
“when the ill judged & fatal expedition 
“against Phil* left N York. M' Smyth, wife & 
“son Andrew, with Fanny, the daughter of my 
“Uncle Charlies, who had lived with them 
“since her infancy, and my aged Grand Mother 
“Moore, with her two maiden daughters, were 
“obliged to quit their delightful residence & 
“property, and removed to New York, & they 
“ail lived with me free of expence to them for 
“some time. He was then appointed Treasur- 
“er to the fund raised from the houses of the 
“disaffected inhabitants, who had most un- 


You will, of course, understand that John 
Smythe married Susanah Moore as his second 
wife, 


New York City. T. W. C, Moore. 


THE MOVEMENT ON Danbury, 1777. 


The Americans having formed extensive 
magazines at Danbury and other places on the 
borders of Connecticut, a detachment of the 
Seventeenth (Light Dragoons) formed part of 
the force sent trom New York, under Major- 
general Tryon, to destroy the stores. Sailing 
from New York in transports, the troops ar- 
rived, on the evening of the twenty-fifth of 
April, 1777, off Norwalk, landed without op- 
position, and commenced their march at ten 
o’clock that night for Danbury, where they 
arrived about two in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day. On their approach the American 
soldiers fled; and as no carriages could be pro- 
cured to bring off the stores, they were de- 
stroyed by fire; the flames communicating to 
the town, it was also destroyed. On the fol- 
lowing morning, the British tommenced their 
march back to their shipping, but had to fight 
their way through troops assembled to oppose 
them. They overthrew one body of Americans 
at Ridgefield, routed another party at the Jill 
of Compo, and afierwards' embarked without 
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molestation for New York.—Historical Record 
of the Seventeenth Regiment of Light Dragoons, 
Lancers—London, 1841—pages 19, 20. 


CONGREGATION “SneaRITH IsRARL,” Anglice, | 


“THe REMNANT OF ISRAEL,” IN NEW 
York. 


The first Minutes of Congregational affairs | 
now in our possession, are written in Spanish | 


on the twentieth of Tishree, 5489, (1729) and 
have reference to certain wholesome rules and 
regulations made about the year 5466, (1706) 
by the Elders of the Congregation, “to pre- 


“serve peace, tranquillity, and good Govern- | 


“‘ment among them and those after them.” 
following names are affixed: 


The 


Moses Gomez, 


Daniel Gomez, Benjamin Mendez Pacheco, Ab- | 


raham Riviero, Mordecai Gomez, Nathan Levy, 


Jacob Franks, and Moses Gomez, Jr. Ten years 
afterwards, the following names were added: 
J. Myers Cohen, David Gomez, J R. Rodigues, 
Judah Hays, Judah Mears, and Solomon Hays. 


Before the erection of a regular Synagogue, 
prayers were read in a frame building, in Mill- 
street, in the First Ward, about one hundred 
feet East of the lot on which the first Syna- 
gogue was built, in 5489 (1729). This place of 
worship was taken down and re-built, on the 
same site, in 1817, the Congregation, in the in- 
terim, worshiping in a large room, in an en- 
gine-house, in Beaver-street, a few doors West 
of Broad-street. 

During the prevalence of yellow-fever, in 


1822, service was performed in a school house, ! 
In the | 


corner of Henry and Oliver-streets. 
Spring of 1833, the property in Mill and Beaver- 
streets was sold, and the Synagogue removed 
*0 Crosby-street, the Congregation worshiping, 
in the meantime, in a room over the New York 
Dispensary, corner of White and Centre-streets. 
This Synagogue was removed to Nineteenth- 
street, in the year 1860. 


The first Jews arrived here in 1654, but were 
eoon expelled by Stuyvesant. In the year 1655, 
Jews came here, from Amsterdam; and obtain- 
ed a burying place from Governor Stuyvesant, 
in the year 1656. Its location is not known, 
The first Jewish Cemetery known was on the 


corner of Madison and Oliver-streets, purchas- | 


ed in 1681, on a high hill, adjoining the ground 
purchased in 1729, extending to Chatham- 
street, then called “the King’s High-way.” 
Another one in Gold-street, (lots 80 and 82,) 
unknown, at present, and perhaps never used. 


| Sixth-avenue, in 1829; 
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Interment having been prohibited by the Com- 
mon Council, a portion of the first ground was 
sold to the Tradesmen’s Bank, and the entrance 
to the ground containing the dead was made 
in Oliver-street, facing Henry-street. The Cem- 


etery was then removed to Eleventh-street, near 
| Sixth-avenue; then to Twenty-first-street, near 
then to Cypress-Ilills, 


in 1851. 


These are the Cemeteries connected with the 
Congregation * Shearith Israel;” and do not 
include those of other Congregations. 

With Doctor Fiscnev’s Compliments. 


MANNERS AND Customs OF OLDEN TIME. 


#t may be amusing and entertaining to have 


|} some account of the customs and manners of 
Isaac d’ Medena, Joseph Nunez, Doctor Nunez, | 


D. Costa, Abrabam Francks, Baruch Judah, | 


living of the people, sixty-five, seventy, seventy- 
five years ago. As to what took place in sea- 


| port towns and places which had a dense popu- 


lation, I can give no account; but, in the town 
where I was brought up—which I suppose was 
not materially different from the general state 
of other country towns—I will attempt to de- 
screib. Inthe Winter season, the dinners were 
generally uniform; the first course was a dish 
of broth, generally called porridge ; these, gener- 
ally, had a few beans in them, and some dry 
Summer Savory scattered in. The second course 
wae an Indian pudding with sauce; the third 
was a dish of boiled pork and beef, with round 
turnips for sauce. Potatoes were then a scarce 
article, three bushels being considered as a very 
large crop; and I was a considerably large lad 
betore I ever saw a potato as large as a hen’s egg. 
For suppers and breakfasts, they generally had 
a dish of the same broth. Those who had milk 
—which were not many in the Winter—had that 
with toasted brown breud or roasted apples, for 
breakfast, and hasty pudding, for supper. For 
an exchange, they sometimes bad a basin of 


| sweetened cider with toasted bread in it, with 


a piece of cheese. On Sabbath day morning, 
they generally had chocolate, coffee, or bohea 
tea; the chocolate and coffee sweetened with 
molasses, the tea with brown sugar; with 
it they had pancakes, doughnuts, brown toast, 
some sort of pie—some of all of them. Din- 
ners they had none; but, immediately after the 
afternoon service, they had a supper, a roast 
goose or turkey, a roast spare rib, or a stew pie 
—and this was the common course, through the 
Winter season. In the Spring and Summer, they 
generally, on week days, had milk for supper 
and breakfast. For dinners—then potatoes 
were generally gone and round tnrnips were too 
pithy to eat—they used French turnips, till 
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greens came ; and then greens were used for sauce | horse hair. Rouud gowns had not then *come 
. ll peas and green beans were ready tor use; | in fashion, so they wore aprons, made of check- 

As for flour, it was a thing unknown; at that | ed linen, cotton, and, for holy day use, of white 
time I doubt there ever having been a barrel of | cotton, long lawn, or cambric. They seldom 
flour in the town. Every farmer broke up «| wore caps when about their ordinary business ; 
piece of new ground and sowed it with wheat | but they had two kinds, one of which they 
and turnips, and would raise from five to fif- | wore when they meant to appear in full dress; 


teen bushels of turnips. 
of the sieve, was a substitue for flour. 
In general, men, old or young 


This when, by the help | one was called ‘‘strap cap,” which came under the 


| chin and was there tied; the other was called 
who had got | ‘‘round cord cap” anddid not come over the ears. 
5) 5 I 


their growth, had a decent coat, vest and small | They wore thick leather, thin leather, and broad- 


clothes, and sume kind of fur hat; these were 


vld men had a great coat and a pair of boots, 
the boots generally lasted for a life. For com- 
mon use, they had along jacket or whut was 
called a fly-coat, made something like .our sur- 
touts, reaching down about half way to the 


thigh; a striped jacket to wear under it ; with a | first importance, especially step tunes, such as 


pair of small clothes like the coat. These were 
made of flannel cloth, fulled, but not sheared ; 


flannoe] shirts and stockings and thick leather | 


shoes ; a silk handkerchief, for holydays, which 
would last ten years. In the Summer time, a 


pair of wide trowsers—now out of use—reach- | 


ing haif way from the knee to the ancle; shoes 


and stockings were not worn by the young men | 


As for boys, as soon as they were taken out of | chaise, or any sort of wagon or sleigh in the 


their petticoats, they were put into small clothes, 
Summer or Winter. This continued until long 
trowsers were introduced, which were then call- 
ed tongs; they were but little different from our 
present pantaloons. 
cloth, linen or cotton; and soon were used, by 
old men and young, through the warm season ; 


at last, they were made of flannel cloth and of | 


thick cluth ; and -were tlie general costume of the 
Winter. Young men never thought of great 
coats, and surtouts were then unknown. I rec- 
ollect a neighbor of my father’s who had four 
sons between nineteen and thirty years of, age ; 
the oldest got a pair of boots; the second a sur- 
tout; the third a watch ; and the fourth a pair of 
silver buckles. This made a neighborhood talk, 
and the family were considered as on the high 
road to insolvency. 

As for the women, old and young, they were 
flannel gowns, in the Winter; the young women 
wore, in the Summer, short wrappers or shep- 
herdess, and about their ordinary business did 
aot wear stockings and shoes; they were gener- 
ally contented with one calico gown, another of 
camblet; and some had them made of poplin. 
The sleeves were short, and did not come below 
the elbow ; on holy-days they wore one, two, or 
three ruffles on each arm, the deepest of which 
were sometimes nine or ten inches; they wore 
long gloves coming up to the elbow, secured by 


what were culled “glove tightens,” made of black | 


| the toe. 


These» were made of tow | 





| cloth shoes, all with heels an inch and a half 
for hulyday use, and would last half an age; | 


high, with peaked toes turned up in a puint at 
They generally had small, very small 
muffs, and some wore masks. The principal 
amusements of the young men were wrestling, 
ruoning, and jumping, or hopping three hops. 
Dancing was considered as a qualification of the 


Old Futher George, Cape Breton, High Betty 
Martin and the Rolling Hornpipe. At their 
bulls, dancing was a principal exercise; also 


‘singing songs and a number of pawn plays, 


such as breaking and setting the pope’s neck, 
finding the button, ete. 


At the time I allude to, a young woman did 


| not consider it as a hardship or degradation to 
and but by few old men, in farming business. | 


walk five or six miles to meeting ; there was no 


town. I recollect the first chaise that passed 
through, and it made a greater wonderment 
than the appearance of a mammoth. People were 
puzzled for a name, at last they culled it a ‘* cal- 
‘*ash.” A horse that would fetch forty dollars 
was considered as of the first quality ; and a 
horse more than nine years old was considered 
as of little or no value. A farmer generally 
killed from three to five swine which would 
weigh from five to eight score each; but it was 
an extraordinary hug that would weigh nine 
score. 

Acute fevers then were much more frequent 
then than at this time. The principal fevers 
then were what was called the long or slow 
fever, which would run thirty-five, forty, or fifty 
days before it formed a crisis} there was also 
the slow nervous fever, which ran generally 
longer than the long fever. But consumptions 
were much less frequent then than now, unless 
it was with very old people. In the year 1764, 
a young man fell into a consumption; he was 
between twenty and thirty years of age, and it 
passed for a wonder that a young man should 
fall into a consumption. 

[Where or when the above was written, we 
eannot tell: we have had it in our scrap-book 
about forty years. | 


SraTesvitir, N. C. E. F. R.] 
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X.— QUERIES. 
Martin GERRITSEN'S Bay. 


Martin, Matthew, or Matta Gerritsen's Bay— 
where was it, and by what name is it now | 
known ¢ 

We have been, many times, puzzled to 
locate this bay, which was, undoubtedly, on the | 
North shore of Long Island, between the west- 
ern bounds of the town of Huntington and the | 
eastern. bounds of the town of Flushing; but | 
whether it is known, to-day, as Little Neck-bay, 
Manhasset (or Cow) Bay, Hempstead-harbor, or | 
Oysterbay-harbor, is the question. 

In the Kieft Patent of the town of Hempstead, | 
granted the sixteen of November, 1644, we find 
their West bounds begin at the head of ‘‘ Mut- 
** thew Gerritsen’s Bay ;” and the same is repeat- | 
ed in an Indian Grant to the town, in 1658. as | 
well as in the Dongan Patent of 1685. This | 
bay is now known as Little Neck bay. 

In a paper entitled Information relative to | 
taking up land in New Netherland in the form 
of Golonies or private boweries. Delivered in | 
by Secretary Van Tienhoven, on the 4th of'| 
March, 1650, we find the following description 
. of the bays of Long Island : 

** Oyster-hay—so called from the great abund- | 
*‘ance of fine and delicate oysters which are 
‘* found there—is about a short league across, or 
**in width, at the mouth; deep and navigable, 
‘‘ without either rocks or sands; runs inland, | 
‘*nearly West; and divides itself into two riv- 
‘*ers, which are broad and clear, on which lie 
‘‘some fine maize-lands, formerly cultivated by 
** the Indians, some of which are still worked ; 
‘*they could be had for atrifie. This land is 
‘situate on such beautiful bay and rivers, that | 
‘* it could, at little cost, be converted into good | 
‘*farms, fit for the plough; there are, here, also | 
**some fine hay-valleys. 

** Martin Gerritsens-Bay, or Martinne houck, 
**is much deeper and wider than Oyster-bay, 
‘*and runs westward in, divides into three riv- 
‘*ers, two of which are navigable: the smallest 
‘stream rons up in front of the Indian village, 
** called Martinne-houck, where they have their 
** plantations. The tribe is not strong, and con- 
**sista of about thirty families. There were, 





| 
j 
| 
| 


* formerly, in and about this bay, great num- 
**bers of Indians Plantations, which new lie 
** waste and vacant. This land is mostly level 
*fand of good quality, well adapted for grain 
** and rearing of all sorts of cattle; on the rivers 
‘*are numerous valleys of sweet and salt- 
**meadows: all sorts of river fish are also 
* cauyht there. 

* Schvut's-Bay, on the Exst River, is also 
“very open and navigable, with one river run- 
“ning into it. On said river is a very con- 


| ** Oyster-bay.” 
| no streams tributary to it which would now be 


[June 


‘*venient hook of land, somewhat large,* en- 


‘circled by a large valley and river, where 
‘*all descriptions of cattle can be reared and 
‘* fed, such convenience being a great accomo- 
‘dation for the settlers, who otherwise must 
‘search for their cattle frequen'ly several days 
‘*¢in the bush.” 

As Van Tienhoven wis in command of the 
party of soldiers who were sent by Governor 
Kieft, in May, 1646, to break up the English 
sttlement then forming in Schout’s-bay, we 
should suppose he would have been pretty well 
informed as to the situation of these bays, par- 


| ticularly of the latter, which he visited. 


Although there are several points in his de 
scription on which doubts might be raised; yet 


| we think.there is sufficient evidence to identify 


his ** Oyster-bay,” with the present Cold-spring 
and Oyster-bay-harbor—the formet opening int 
the latter, ‘‘in a westerly direction.” 

His description of ‘* Martin Gerritsen’s-Bay” 
would not aitogether agree with a description 
of the present Hempstead-harbor; yet Hemp- 
stead-harbor lies next West of Oyster-bay 
harbor, and ‘‘is much wider and deeper than 
Though Hempstead-harbor has 


classed as ‘‘ rivers,” yet it has three considera 
ble streams ‘‘two of which are navigable ”— 
Glen-Cove-creek, and the stream on which the 
village of Roslyn is located. A_ third, and 
smaller, stream runs in, near the little village of 
Glen-Wood. 

The name of ‘ Martinne-houck” may hav 
been confounded with, or perhaps written for, 
Matinecock—the name of quite an extensive 
tribe of Indians who claimed the lands lying 
along the North shore of Queens-county ; anc 
who had considerable tilled lands and severa! 
settlements along the shores of Hempstead-har- 


| bor, perhaps answering for Van Tienhoven's 


*Tndjan Plantations” and ‘Indian Villages." 

If this bay is identical with Hempstead-har- 
bor, there can be but little doubt that *‘ Schout's- 
‘* Bay” is now known as ‘* Manhassett Bay,” 
or, a few years since, as ‘‘Cow Bay "—on the 
eastern shote of which, Thompson, in his History 
of Long Island, says, was made the attempted 
settlement of Lieutenant Howe and party, ic 
the Spring of 1640. 

In 1659, Governor Stuyvesant patented, to 
Govert Lockermans and others, ‘‘ a parcel of land 
‘situate in Martin Gerritsen’s-Bay, called, in 
**the Indian tongue, ‘ Martinecough,’ or Hog’s- 
‘** Neck, or Hog's-Island, it being, in times of 
‘high-water, an island.” This island they 
sold, in 1665, to the Town of Oyster-bay, and 
still insist in locating it in ** Martin Gerritsen’s 


* Great Neck, formerly Mad Man’s Neck t—J. T. B. 


’ 
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“ Bay,” though it lay in Oyster-bay-harbor and 
only half a mile from the village of Oyster-bay, 
which had been settled in 1653. 

From the foregoing memoranda it will be 
geen that the name ‘* Martin Gerritsen’s-Bay ” 
had been applied to the present Little Neck-bay, 
by Governor Kieft, in 1644; to the present 
Hempstead-harbor, by Van Tienhoven, in 1650 ; 
and to the present Oyster-bay-harbor, in 1659, 
by Governor Stuyvesant. 

In these early times, boundaries must have 
been described as represented by the applicants 
for Patents—the Governors having but a vague 
idea of their situation. Secretary Van Tienhoven, 
however, had been to ** Schout’s Bay,” and was, 
probably, as well, if not better, informed of its 


location, as well a3 the location of both the oth- | 


er bays named, than any of the Governors, 
Until we find evidence to the contrary, we 
shall conclude that J/empstead- harbor was the 
true ** Martin Gerritsen’s Bay.” 

Can any one inform us as to how the name of 
* Martin Gerritsen’ came to be associated with 
this bay, or further information as to its location ? 

GLEN Cove, L. L J. T. Bowne. 


NAMES OF LOCALITIES, IN ASIA AND AMERICA. 


When and by whom did the lakes Ladoga 
and Onega, in northern Russia, receive those 


names? They do not occur in Keith Jolinson’s 
Ancient Atlus, that comes down to the eighth 


century. In Koeppen’s Atlas of the Middle Ages, | 


in the maps of the fourth century, no name is 
given to either. 
the sixth century, the western one 13 Aldoga, 
the other has no appellation, On that of the 
times of Charlemagne, neither one is named, 
That of the second half of the tenth century, 


has Aldoga changed to Ladoga, and the other | 


is yet nameless, 


and Owega, At the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Ladoga and Onega, as now, are found, 
Are they Slavonian or to what language do 
they belong? Latham says that they, i. e., the 
Slavonians, at one time, extended from the 
Adriatic to the Arctic sea, The Mongol Tartars 
had possession of Russia, from 1224, for a long 
time. These numes attract attention from the 
fact that they are so different from the general 
run of geographical names in all that part of 
the world; and from the fact that they are so 
similar to a great many of the Indian names 
in this country—Conewago, Owego, Oswego, 
Tioga, Ludoga, Neoga. Witoga, Conestoga, etc. 
Sv in Japan, Atago, Tonago, ‘Tanega, Nagusa- 
ka, etc. Can they ail have hud a similar origin, 
and that Tartaric ? 
STATESVILLE, N, C, 


His, Maa. Vor. J, 24. 


E. F. R, 
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THE OPERATIONS ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER, IN 
THE LAST Wark witnh Great BRITAIN. 


Why did the Americans give up all their suc- 
cesses, blow up Fort Erie, and evacuate the pen- 
insular of the Niagara, after the waste of blood 
and treasure thereon, to obtain a fvot-hold ? 

Grosvenor LIBRARY, ALEX. SHELDON. 

Burra.o, N. Y. 


X!.—REPLIES. 
“Heatncorg.”—[I. M., IIT, ¢., 245.] 


Your favor of the third of April—post- 
marked the fourteenth—with enclosure of cor- 
respondent’s inquiry, in reference to “ Heath- 
**cote Ward” of this city, came to hand; and 
Tam glad to be able to give you the desired 
information, It may be found in a book so 
well known as Stevens’s—Reyv. William Bacon, 
now Bishop of Pennsylvania—Wistory of Geor- 
I presume your correspondent has not ac- 
cess to this book, for he would naturally look 
to it for information, 

In the Appendix to the first volume, you will 
find in the list of ‘Trustees of Georgia, ap- 
“pointed by the Charter”—the fifth on the 
list—the name of “ George Heathcote, M. P., 
“Alderman of London, and, in 1740, elected 
“Lord Mayor, but declined.” In the list of 
“Trustees elected in 1733”—ti.e thirtieth on 
the list—occurs the name of * Sir William 
“ Heathcote, Bart, M. P. He married the only 
“daughter of the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord 
Sir Will- 
“jam was a Member of Parliament, and died 
“in 1751.” This latter is the person trom 
whom * Lleathcote Ward” is named. 

Stevens— Vol. I., pp. 99-100—suys: “ Accord- 


| “ingly, on the 7 of July, (1733) the emigrants 
In the time of the Crusades, we have Ladoga | 


“met in a body on the bluff, before his | Ogle- 
“ thorpe’s| tent; and having joined in offices 
“of prayer and thanksgiving, imploring, upon 
“ themselves and the Colony they were to found, 
“the blessing of God, they proceeded to name 
“the Wards and assign the lots, One square 
“was laid out, which, in honor of the Guvern- 
“or of South Carolina, they named Jvlhnson 
“Square. Four Wards were marked off, to 
“wuich were severally given the names of 
“* Heathcote, Percival, Derby, and Decker, to coms 
“memorate the valuable services of Lord Per- 
“cival, the first President of the Trustees, the 
“ Earl of Derby, Sir William Heuthevte, and Sir 
“Matthew Decker, large benefactors to the 
“ design,” 

“Tuese four Wards were divided into six- 
“teen Zithings, of which fourteen bore the names 
‘of the following Trustees, viz: Derby, Car- 
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“enter, Frederick, Tyrconnel, More, Hucks, 
“Town, Heathcote, Eyles, La Roche, Vernon, 
“ Belitha, Holland, and Sloper.” 

Heathcote Tything is named, not from Sir 
William Heathcote, but from George Heathcote, 
one of the original Trustees, as I infer from the 
fact that the other Tithings are named from his 
associates, appointed with him, under the Char- 
ter. What relationship, if any, existed be- 
tween these two, I am unable to say. 

SavaNnnau, Ga. Wm. 8. Bocart. 


Marsa Grovucny.—([Z. M., IIL, i., 302.) 


In The National Register, for January 30, 
1819, [vii., 80] will be found a letter from the 
Marshal to Messrs. Frick & Co., dated “ Smyr- 
“wa, DEL., Jan. 23,” promising “a refutation 
“of the errors,” concerning his conduct, near 
Waterloo, which had been published in Lon- 
don, a short time previously, by General Gour- 
gaud. His whereabouts, at that time, will be 
seen from that letter. 


MorrisaniA, N. Y. H. B. D. 


Hon. WruttaM Daruineton, M.D.—[H. &., 
IIL., i., 82-34, 243.) 


The series of historical sketches referred to, 
entitled Note Cestriensis, was the joint produc- 
tion of Doctor Darlington and myself, and was 
undertaken at my solicitation. About three- 
fourths of the numbers were written by Doctor 
Darlington, and the remainder by myself—the 
latter being indicated by my initials. I am 
gathering materials for additional sketches, 
and design to prepare the whole for publica- 
tion, in book-form, at no distant day. 

West Custer, Pa. J. 8. Furey. 


Mivgs Stanpisn.—[H. M., IIT, i., 56, 251.) 
I. 
Mr, Drake substantiates the point that he 


never joined the Church in Plymouth, the 
which is now in the State of Massachusetts. 
If my information is correct, the Standish fam- 
ily are now, and have been, from before the 
Reformation, Catholics; and so far as Miles 
had not embraced any other Confession of 
Faith, is probably regarded, in the family arch- 
ives, as a Catholic. 


Evizasera, N. J. J. G. 68. 


Il. 


I ask the indulgence of the readers of the 
Magazine, while I call their attention to some 
features of Miles Siandish's character and as- 
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sociations which, hitherto, have not been 
noticed, 

The family of Standish is a very ancient one, 
In 16 Edward I., Jordan de Standish held the 
manor of Standish of the Earl of Ferrars; but 
it is uncertain whether the ancient castle of 
that name gave name to the family or the fami- 
ly that to the castle. In 1381, Rafe Standish as- 
sisted William Walworth, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, to disperse the insurgents headed by Wat 
Tyler and Jack Straw; and was knighted for his 
services and loyalty. In 12 Richard IL, Robert 
de Standysshe was High Sheriff of Lancashire ; 
and, three years later, that office was held by 
Sir Ralph Standish. In 1482, Sir Alexander 
Standish was created a Baronet for gallantry 
on the battl-field of Haddon-field. Henry 
Standish, D.D. Sir Alexander Standish’s sec- 
ond son, was Bishop of St. Asaph and one of 
Queen Katharine’s Counsel, in her «defence 
against the bill filed by her husband, Henry 
VIIL., for divorce. From that period until the 
accession of William and Mary, the family 
was active in the employ of the Crown. 

From the beginning, until now, the family has 
been Roman Catholic in its church relations. 
Henry Standish, the Bishop of St. Asaph, of 
whom mention has been made, was a Francis- 
can; Guardian of the Convent of that Order, 
in London; and Provincial of his Order; and 
the archives of the English College, at Rome, 
(Volume I, Page 29) indicate that he was one of 
the ‘* Pilgrims from England to Rome,” in May, 
1506. John Standish, another of the family, 
was @ noted writer in opposition to the Reform- 
ation; Thomas Standish, another of the family, 
was a Captain in the Royal Army against the 
Pailiament, and was killed at Manchester; 
Ralph Standish married Philippa Howard, daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Norfolk, one of the most 
influential of the Catholic families in England ; 
and Mr. Baines, in his elaborate History of Lan- 
cashire~ iii.,505—says ** The ‘ Lancashire Plot’ 
‘‘of 1694, which had for its object the de- 
‘**thronement of William III. and the re-estab- 
‘lishment of the family of Stuart and the 
‘* Catholic religion, is supposed to have been 
‘‘concocted in Standish Hall; and a reward 
‘*was offered, by Royal Proclamation, for the 
‘*apprehension of Mr. Standish, one of the al- 
**Jeged conspirators, but without success.” 

Speaking of Standish Hall, the ancient seat 
of the family, Mr. Baines says— History of Lan- 
cashire, tii., 505—it “is a large brick house, 
‘irregular in form, to which is attached an 
‘‘ancient Catholic chapel, still used for that 
** purpose.” 

Duxbury, the seat of a younger branch of the 
same family, is in the same parish of Standish 
as Standish Hall, the seat of the eldest branch; 
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and no one pretends that the same religious 
sentiments do not prevail in both these family 
residences. 

Those who shall desire to learn more on this 
subject, are respectfully referred to Baine’s JZis- 
tory of Lancashire, iii., 502-519 ; Britton’s Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, ix., 174, 175; Col- 
dectanea Topographica & Genealogica, v., 72, 74; 
Playfair’s British Family Antiquity, vi., Appen- 
dix, xxxviii.; etc.; and all such will concur 
with us in the conviction that the Standishs have 
been Roman Catholics, from the beginning, and 
still remain so—an excellent reason for the fail- 
ure of Miles to ‘join the church,” in Plymouth 
Colony, if ie was really a Standish, and an 
admirable illustration of the toleration which 
“the Pilgrim Fathers,” unlike their ‘‘ Puritan ” 
neighbors, at Boston, freely extended even to 
Roman Catholics. 

But there is another feature in this matter of 
Captain Miles Standish which will bear investi- 
gation. Mr. Baines—History of Lancashire, 
iii., 519—and Mr. Playfair—British Fumily 
Antiquity, vi., Appendix xxxviii—both give 
elaborate pedigrees of the Duxbury branch of 
the family; and there is no such name as 
** Miles,” in any part of either of those pedi- 
grees. I must be parconed, therefore, if I 
express a doubt concerning the origin of the 
celebrated Captain Miles Standish of New 
English reputation. If he was a legitimate 
Standish, he was, evidently not of the Duzbury 
branch, as hitherto pretended ; and if not of that 
branch, after what has been said of him, it may 
be reasonably doubted if he was, legitimately, a 
Standish at all. 

Morrmanta, N. Y. H. B. D. 


COLONEL JEDEDIAH PREBLE, IN THE OLD 
Frencu War.—[H. M,, IL, %., 113.) 


Mr. Choate is mistaken in saying that, in my 
Genealogy of the Preble Family, 48, I conjectured 
that my grandfather, Colonel Jedediah Preble, 
was in command of the Provincial troops, under 


Wolfe, at Quebec. If he will turn to my book, 
he will find I endeavor to convey a very differ- 
ent impression, After stating that it is a fam- 
ily tradition that he was present at the siege 
of Quebec and near Wolfe, when he fell, and was 
wounded in the action, I say: “I am led to 
“doubt his being present and wounded in that 


“battle, as I can find no account of any large | 
’ g 


“body of Provincial troops being engaged; and 
“had he been, his rank as a Brigadier-general 
“would have made him a prominent actor in 
“the battle,” etc. I then, in a foot-note, state 
that of the sixty-eight hundred men raised by 
Massachusetts for the, invasion of Canada, 
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twenty-five hundred served in the garrison at 
Louisburg; several hundred in the Navy; three 
hundred joined Wolfe, before Quebec; and the 
remainder served under General Amherst, etc.; 
and— Query—“ was General Preble the Brig- 
“adier commanding the Provincials under 
“Wolfe?” 

General Wolfe fell on the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1759, and Jedediah Preble’s commis- 
sion, as Brigadier-general of Provincial troops, 
now in my possession, is dated March 12, 1759. 

It is now rendered certain, by the very inter- 
esting Journal of a Provincial officer, in 1758, 
which Mr, Choate has commuaicated to your 
Magazine, that Jedediah Preble was the second 
Colonel, in point of seniority, in the expedi- 
tion under General Amherst; and which is 
confirmed by his commission, now in my pos- 
session, as “Colonel of a Regiment of toot 
“raised by me [ 7'hos, Pownal] tor a general in- 
“vasion of Canada,” dated “ March thirteeuth, 
“1758.” Copies of both the commissions, 
above referred ‘to, will be found in the Geneal- 
ogy of the Preble Family, pages 117 and 118. 

Boston, Mass. G. P. Ht. 


SACRAMENTAL Tokens.—[J/. M., IIL, i., 57, 
246.) 


At the close of the War, in 1865, I purchased 
a lead Sacramental token from a negro lad; 
and, on tracing its origin, I found that, in the 
year 1800, the Scotch Presbyterian Church of 
Charleston had dies engraved, in England, from 
which silver tokens were struck, having on 
them the name of the church and the repre- 
sentation of a communion-table. About the 
year 1820, tokens in lead were struck for the 
use of the colored membership of the church. 
The Rey. John Forrest, D.D., is the Pastor of 
the church, and is fully acquainted with the 
history of these tokens, The one that I pur- 
chased, and which is the only one that I have 
seen, is now among a valuable collection of 
coins and medals belonging to the late James 
H. Taylor of this city. 

CHARLESTON, Witiiam G. WHILDEN, 


SrroupwaTeR.—[Z. M., IL, iv., 144.] 


The querist finds among the names of sub- 
scribers to Prince's Chronology, published at 
Boston, in 1736, that of Mr. Richard Fry of 
Stroudwater, and asks, “can any one give any 
* particulars of Mr. Fry; or say where Stroud- 
“ water is or was?” 

Stroud water is a little hamlet in Westbrook, 
Maine, near Portland. It is located upon a 
small stream known as Fore River, but which, 
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in early days, was called Stroudwater, and still 
retains the name among the older residents of 
the place. I have no doubt it was named after 
the Stroud, in Englaad. 


Brooxtyy, N. Y. Isaac B. CHoateE. 


CONNECTICUT CN THE EDUCATION OF NeEGROES.— 
[H. M., LIL, i., 246, 308.) 


For a history of the Prudence Crandall case, 
let “J. F. 8.” consult the following works: 
Life of Arthur Tappan, published by Hurd & 
Houghton; and the Rev. 8. J. May’s Recollec- 
tions of our Anti-slavery Conflict, published by 
J. R. Osgood & Co. 


New York Ciryr. L. 8. M. 


Mostxr'’s Mretine-novuse.—[H. M., IIT., i 
248.) 

Being at Chesterville, a few days since, with 
Hon. Jumes Hemphill, 1 learned of your inquiry, 
from him, about the affair at Mobley’s Meeting- 
house, in Fai: field-county, in this State. Meet- 
ing with a reference to it, in a paper formerly 
published in this place, I have had it re-publish- 
ed in the Southern Preshyterian, and enclose it 
to you. Mobley'’s Meeting-house is about twelve 
miles, in a direct line, North-east, from Winns- 
boro, on the South Fork of Little-river, a trib 
utary of Bioad-river, which unites with the 
Saluda, and forms the Congaree-river, at this 
place. 

Co.umsi,, 8. C. 


"”? 


GrorcE Howe. 


Mrs. GENERAL ARNOLD AND THE SHIPPEN 
FAMILY.—(H. M., II., viti., S68.) 


In a foot note—HistorrcaL MaGazine, De- 
cember, 1870—you say **E. Burd, afterwards 
“* married a sister of Mrs. Ainold.” 

Culonel Buid, of this County, married Sally | 


Shippen, sister of Mrs. Benedict Arnold. His 
son, Major Edward Burd, married Elizabeth, 
danghter of Chief -justice Edward Shippen, 
brother of Mrs. ‘B. and Mrs. A.; consequently, 
Edward's wife was his cousin german. 

The whole story is a curicus and interesting 
one. It ruined the bigh standing of my grand- 
father's old neighbor aud friend, Colonel James 
Burd, of Tinian (modernized into ‘* High Spire”) 
Dauphin-county. 


HARRISBURGH, PENN. A. B. H. 


Scrap.—An engraved likeness of Ethan Allen, 
copied fiom a painting, nade Tiumbull of Con- 
necticut, in 1572, has recently been brought to 
light in New Yok. Until its discovery, no por- 
trait of that Revolutienary leader, was known 

to be extant. 





XIL—WHAT WE HAVE T0 SAY ABOUT 
IT. 


(Under this caption, Taz Historroat Magazine propos- 
es to “have its say'’ on whatever, concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Biography of . merica—living men 
and their opinions and conduct as well as dead men and 
dead issues—it shal] incline to notice, editorially.) 


Ig IT MALFEASANCE, OR SOMETHING ELSE? 


A body corporate, organized for certain spe- 
cified purposes, with certain specified duties 
imposed upon it, and prohibited, by the organ- 
ic Statute which created it, from extending its 
attention or employing its franchises or prop- 
erties to any other object, cannot assume any 
other duties nor devote its encrgies to any other 
purposes than those defined in its Charter, with- 
out positively violating the written law of the 
land; its officers cannot employ its property, 
nor any part of it, for any such forbidden pur- 
poses without becoming malfeasant; and both 
the corporation and its officers, thus violating 
the law, expose themselves to those penalties 
to which, us offenders, they are, by liuw and by 
propriety, equally made liable. It is true that. 
eminent respectability ia the offenders, or their 
abundant means, may shield them from the 
doom which inevitably awaits those who are 
less respectable and encumbered with smaller 
pocket-books; but the offence is the same, and 
the penalty should le equally so, whether the 
offender is luxuriantly seated in a free-stone 
edifice which is screened trom the tax-collector 
or in a tenement-house, from which the taxes 
are squeezed, to the last farthing, from the 
anxious mudsills who scek shelter, under its 
roof, from the peltings of the pitiless storm. 

On the tenth of February, 1809, the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York passed an Act 
entitled An Act to incorporute the New York 
Historical Society, in the Preamble of which 
Act—Preambles were then in fashion, in such 
cuses—it was stated that the persons thus 
made one, in a body corporate, had * formed 
“themselves into an association * * * for the 
“ purpose of discovering, procuring, and preserv- 
“ing whatever may relute-to the natural, civil, 
“literury, and ecclesiastical history of the United 
“* States in general, and of this Stute in particu- 
“lar,” and had asked the Legislature to make 
them a body corporate, “that, thereby, such, 
* the purpose and design of the said Society, may 
“be the more effectually subserved and pro- 
“moted.” No other * purpose and design” 
was alluded to or insinuated, as those of the 
proposed Corporation, than those, concerning 
the “sistory of the United Stutes, in general, 
“and of this State, in particular,” which we 
have described; and to secure the State from 
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any possible mistake—for those were the times 
when Legislatures sometimes faced one direc- 
tion and rowed in another—the fifth Section of 
that Act provided “that in case the aforesaid 
“Society shall, at any time, appropriate their, 
“‘or any part of their, funds to any purpose or 
“* purposes other than those contemplated by this 
“* Act, and shall be thereof convicted hy due 
“‘course of law, that, thenceforth, the said Cor- 
“poration shall cease and determine, and the 
“estate, real and personal, whereof it may be 
“seized and possessed, SHALL VEST IN THE PEO- 
“PLE OF THIS STATE.” 

When this Act was passed, Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins was Governor of the State and Matthias 
B. Hildreth, of Montgomery-county, the Attor- 
ney-general, while De Witt Clinton and Nathan 
Sanford headed the delegations from the city 
of New York in, respectively, the Senate and 
the Assembly; and, with the record of the 
Manhattan Company and some other bodies re- 
<ently incerporated ly the State before them, 


meither the Legislature nor the Executive was | 


disposed to crente another body which, under 
the disguise of historical literature, was really 
to be devoted to something else. Whatever 
might be done, without positive infractions of 
the law, by other Corporations, this, certainly, 


should be confined, in all its operations, to the 
interests of students of the history “of the 
“Unrrep States, in general, and of THIs 


” 


“‘Srats, in particular;” and whatever should 
be accumulated by the Corporation, whether 
of real or personal estate, was, by the organic 
law, sacredly devoted to the cause of AMERI- 
<aN history. 

When that Act was passed, the respectable 
gentlemen who were the corporators, honestly 
intended to respect the law, in its spirit as well 
as,in its letter. It never entered into the 
scemes of Egbert Benson, Bishop Moore, Rev. 
Doctors Mason and Miller, De Witt Clinton, 
und their associates to do more, in this con- 
nection, than to “discover, procure, and pre- 
“serve whatever,” in the line of the “ history 
“‘of the United States, in general, and of this 
“State, in particular,” they could honestly lay 
their hands on; and there is no evidence, as 
far as we know, that they ever either did morc 
than that or tried to doso, There was not, 
then, any more taste, among the multitude, for 
American history, than there is, to-day; but the 
mission of the young Society was an humble 
one—it was only to get all it could, in «ts line, 
and to keep all it thus obtained, for the use of 
others as well as of itself; and if it was not 
to be very brilliant it, certainly, might become 
very uselul. 

Years rolled around, and the Corporation 
still lived and discharged its modest duties, as 
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imposed by the Statute. It had had its dark 
days as well as its light ones; but sometimes 
through one instrumentality and sometimes 
through another, it really had ‘“ discovered, 
** procured, and preserved” some of the most 
important of the materials for American history 
which the student of that history can hope to 
enjoy. A new era, however, was opened in its 
history by the advent, some twenty or thirty 
years ago, of a new controlling power—a pow- 
er behind the throne which was destined to be 
stronger than the throne itself: a power, in fact, 
which, for some time, at least, not only inspired 
the throne, but elevated and depressed its occu- 
pants with all the skill of a master workman. 
A new system was gradually introduced into 
the Society; and, after the fashion of the Puri- 
tan fathers of the Bay Colony, those who assum- 
ed the government, in these new days of the 
Corporation, quietly obeyed the law, where it 
suited their purposes, and as quietly disregarded 
it, where it interposed a bar to their schemes. 
What wus a law of New York to those who 
were of purer blood? Why should those who 
were following the star of empire, westward, 
as the shepherds of Judea followed the star of 
Bethlehem, trouble themselves or allow others to 
trouble them, concerning the heathen whose 
cabbage-gardens they might invade, while push- 
ing forward toward the Great South Sea? Why 
should nota ‘‘ higher law” than that of the 
Commonwealth—the law of expediency, as 
defined by the party in interest—be that which 
should occupy the first place in their respect f 
A FREE LUNCH, therefore, was established in 
the institution—the prototype, we believe, of 
those other ‘‘ free-lunches” of which the flar- 
ing show-cards tell the passers-by of many a 
gin-mill, in New York, and, undoubtedly, for 
the self-same purpose of drawing custom—and 
‘*their funds,” to that extent, at least, have 
been ‘* appropriated” and expended, from that 
day to this, in all the necessary arrangements 
and provisions which such an entertainment de- 
mands. Indeed, for the ‘* purpose of discov- 
‘* ing, procuring. and preserving whatever may 
‘* relate to the natural, civil, literary, and eccle- 
‘*giastical history of the United States in general 
‘*and of this State in particular,” more than 
one-half of one of the floors of the Library- 
building, now occupied by the Society, has been 
‘* appropriated ” to a reception-room for guests, 
while lunehing, to a restaurant, in which several 
hundreds take their monthly ‘‘ historical choe- 
‘* olate,” and for a kitchen, in which the viands 
are prepared for the hundreds, members of the 
Society and strangers, who resort there, on the 
occasion of the regular monthly meetings. 
Next, it was evidently thought that Arricam 
Ant should be included in its attractions—just 
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as Tom Riley used to think that relics of Wash- 
ington would increase the attractions offered in 
his Fifth Ward bar-room—and nearly the whole 


of another floor of the Library-building was | 
** appropriated ” to the ‘* purpose” of exhibiting | 


various mummies—men, bulls, and cats—and 
various other monstrosities, more or less Egyp- 
tian, and more or less relating to ‘the nat- 
**ural, civil, literary, and ecclesiastical history 
“Sof the United States in general, and of this 
** Stale, in particular.” 
LERY, it was evidently thought, would ‘ pop- 
**ularize” American history; and so another 
floor of the Library-building was ‘‘ appropri- 
**ated” to a display of ancient and modern 
Huroptan pictures, more or less, genuine; and 
crowds of noisy visitors, some to look at the 
pictures and some FOR PURPOSES LESS CREDIT- 
ABLE IN CHARACTER, have been premitted to 
** appropriate” that portion of the Society’s 
property to everything else than Aistorical schol- 
arship. 

With one floor mostly occupied for gastro- 
nomic purposes, with another floor mostly occu- 
pied with specimens of more or less African 
art, and with a third floor occupied wholly 
with pictures mostly of Huropean origin and 
nearly allof Huropean subjects, the real ‘* pur- 
** poses” for which the Socicty was consti- 
tuted are crowded into a Lecture-room—which 
is shared, for a consideration, with a respectable 
church—two su ail store-rooms, a small Com- 
mittee-ruom, and one fluor, occupied by the 
Library. Its collections of bovoks, thus dis- 


placed from the space, within the Svuciety’s | 
suilding, which the law of the State has wisely 
approptiated to them, are in heaps, in store- | 


rooms und elsewhere, very many of them uncat- 
alogued, and not often accessible to those who 


ask for them ; its collections of coins and Amer- | 


ican curiosities are absolutely inaccessible even 


nology; its splendid collection of manuscripts, 
without having been catalogued, except for pri- 
vate use, are absolutely inaccessible to the great 
body of histoiical students, unless they shall 
happen to know of the existence of a particular 
paper and ask for it, specifically; its income is 
‘* appropriated,” largely, for gas-bills and at- 
tendunts made especially necessary by the in- 
jection into its ‘‘ purposes” of African and 
European art and for equipments, and attend- 
ants, and groceries, for the conduct of its sys- 
tem of free-lunches ; and three full-grown men, 
with little time for their more legitimate duties, 
are required to police the establishment and keep 
it ruuning—all for ‘‘ the purpose,” it is gravely 
pretended, ** of discovering, procuring, and pre- 
**serving whatever may ielate to the natural, 
** civil, literary, and ecclesiastical history of the 


Next, a PIcTURE-GAL« | 
| publications and find one half of them—not even 
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‘* United States, in general, and of this State, in 
** particular ! !” 

No one has ever heard of the New York His- 
torical Society encouraging a student of Ameri- 
can history, by subscribing for his proposed pub- 
lication. No one has ever seen the New York 
Historical Society among those; rich and poor, 
whose subscriptions were found necessary, and 


| given, to secure the publication of choice histori- 
’ Pp ) 


cal monographs. No one can go to its desk and 
ask for a dozen ordinary American historical 


a manuscript catalogue of the additions to its 
Library, during the last dvzen years, is to be 
found on its desk, or elsewhere, unless it has been. 
very recently put there, Article XX. of the By- 
Laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Will any one pretend to assert that free lunch- 
es, and African art, and pictures of other than 
American subjects can possibly be construed, hon- 
estly, as more connected with the history of the 
United States, in general, and that of this State, 
in particular, than the matters above referred to, 
or better entitled to enjoy the Society's patron- 
age? Will some one, in authority, be so kind as 
to tell the world why, if they are not so, the mat- 
ters last referred to, above, have been thus crim- 
inally neglected, while other matters, neither 
American nor historical in their character, have 
been allowed to absorb the ‘*‘ funds” of the Sucie- 
ty, in open violation of law ? 

The By-Laws of the Society (zviii., page 21) 
declare that the Treasurer of the Suciety shall 
deposite ‘tthe runps” of the Society, ‘in 
‘*some Bank,” in New York; and that those 
‘*funds,” thus deposited, ‘shall be drawn 
** thence on the check of the Treasurer, for tHe 
‘purposes of the Sociely ONLY.” We have 
seen what those ‘** purposes” are specifically de- 
fined to be. by the Statute; and we have seen, 


| also, that the Society is specifically forbidd e@, 
to students of American numismatics and eth- | 


by law, to expend those ‘‘ FunDs ” for any other 
than the ** purPosEs ” thus specifically designat- 
ed in the Statute. There is a remarkable coin- 
cidence, too, in the technical terms employed, 
respectively, in the Statute and the By-Laws of 
the Society—‘‘ PuRPosres ” and * runDs”’—and 
there is, also, a scrupulous similarity in the spirit 
of the Charter and the By-Laws of the Society. 
But there the similarity ends. The Treasurer 
of the Society, evidently, either by checks or in 
some other manner, HAS NOT CONFINED HIS PAY- 
MENTS, as required by the Charter and the By- 
Laws of the Society, alike, To ** THE PURPOSKS 
‘‘or THE Suctery, ONLY,” as those ** PuRPOS- 
“rs” are specifically defined in the Statute ; 
and it will be a questivn, some day or other, 
whether or not, to the amount of those illeya® 
expenditures, at least, the Treasurer is not in- 
debted to the S.ciety more than, by his books and 
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accounts, he now appears to be; and whenever 
that question shall arise, with a resolute man 
behind it, it will have to be met and answered 
agreeably to the Statute incorporating the Socie- 
ty and the By-Laws of the Corporation, whether 
it shall please or displease the eminently respect- 
able gentleman who, more than the excellent 
Treasurer himself, runs the finances, as he runs 
other portions of the corporate machinery, agree- 
ably to the promptings of that higher luw of 
which-he is, himself, the author. 

There are some persons whose New York 
education and New York associations have led 
them to suppose that, in New York, an Act of 
the Legislature of ‘‘ this State,” on such a sub- 
ject as that under consideration, is the su- 
preme law; and they have been so little 
enlightened by the Puritanic sunshine with 
which they have been favored that, in their 
ignorance, they regard an offender against the 
provisions of that law as a fit subject for judic- 
ial notice and executive punishment. They 


know no difference, in such a matter, between 
the most insignificant and the most eminently 
respectable of their neighbors; and they insist 
that a law-breaker is an offender against the 
peace of the Commonwealth and entitled to be 
chastised by her authority, therefor, quite as | 


much, if he is an LL. D., as he would have been | 
had he been only a fi ldle-de-de. The attention | 
of the learned Attorney-general of the State, | 
therefore, has been called to this case of emi- 
nently respectable law-breaking, and requested | 
to tuke measures for an early inquiry, before | 
the Supreme Court, co endiite the way in| 
which the property and the franchises of the 
New York Historical Society have been employ: | 
ed; and we shall probably be enabled, some | 
time, through the official light which that gen 
tleman and the Court shall throw on the subject, 
to learn exactly what authority, in law, the 
Treasurer of that Society his had for his expend- 
iture of a very lirge portion of its funds; 





whether or not the Society and its controlling 
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{Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Histcrroau Magazine, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Henry B. 
* Dawsox, Morrisanta, N. Y.,” or to Messrs. Sorter, 
Agmstnone, & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New 
York City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 

TRADE PUBLIVATIONS. 
1.—The Holy Bible according to the authorized version 

(A. D. 1911), with an explanatory and critical Commea- 

lary and a Revision os the Translation, by Bishops and 

other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. 

Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter. Vvl. Il. Joshua—Kings. 

New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1878. Octavo, 

pp. title-page and verso, 624, Price $5. 


We have already noticed this excellent work ; 
and we return to the subject with pleasure, on 
the appearance of the second volume. 

There is, in this work, no elaborate display 
of varied learniny, such as we see in Lange; 
and yet it deals with the translation as well as 
with the meaning of the text. It is a plain, 
compact, and yet a comprehensive, exposition of 
the Scriptures; and, although the comments 
are such as prominent members of the Estab- 
lished Church of England may be expected to 
write, they will, nevertheless, be widely wel- 
comed by plain, old fashioned people, of all 
denominations, and be as widely useful. 

The work is printed from English plates and 


| is very handsome. 


2.—Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D. D. 
Volume II, New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1872. 
Octavo, pp. xi., 782. Price $4.50. 

Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D.D. Vol. 
Ill, New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1878. Oc- 
tavo, pp. viil., 880. Price $5. 

We noticed the first volume of this elaborate 
and learned production, some months since ; 
and, now, we.have pleasure in noticing the sec- 
ond and third of the series. 

In the original prospectus of the work, it was 


power are not, now, and have not been, for | announced that the first of these volumes would 
several years, open violators of the public laws | be devoted entirely to Anthropology ; and the 


of the State and subject to their just penalties; 
and exactly what relation there is between 


mummied cats, and grotesque altar-pieces, and | carried out. 


cover of the volume seems to indicate a contin- 
ued intention to have that proposed arrangement 
But, on examination, we fiud that 


very poor ham-sandwiches, on the one hand, | only three hundred and eight of the seven hun- 


and the ‘discovery, procuring, and preserv- 
‘fing whatever may relate to the natural, civil, 


dred and thirty-two pages in the volume are thus 
occupied ; while four hundred and twenty-four 


‘literary, and ecclesiastical history of the Uni-| are assigned to Sovteriology, which, under the 
‘ted States, in general, and of this State, in| programme, belongs to the third instead of the 


** particular,” on the other. 
** Fly swiftly round, ye wheels of time, 
** And bring the welcome day.” 
We propose to notice, in our next, another 


second volume. 

We dv not know why this change has been 
made, in the two volumes; but it is very evi- 
dent that a radical change has been made in the 


branch of this eminently respectable mode of | author's system, since his work has been in pro- 
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gress—the Second Part, devoted to ‘* Man; his 
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** apostasy,” having, meanwhile, in some of its 

rts, experienced an unexpected collapse. Has 
t been in his original ideas concerning the Ori- 
gin of Man, or in those which, originally, por- 
trayed his views concerning the Unity of the 
Human Race? 

The third Part, which has found a place in 
the second and third volumes instead of in the 
third only, embraces the leading subjects of 
** God's purpose and plan, in relation to the sal- 
“vation of men; the person and work of the 
** Redeemer; and the application of that work, 
*“by the Holy Spirit, to the actual salvation of 
** the people of God "—the whole of which are 
grouped as ‘‘ Soteriology.” 

The fourth Part, which is wholly in the third 
volume, relates to the state of the soul of man, 
after death, to the second coming of Christ, to 
the resurrection of the body, to the general 
judgment and end of the world, and to the 
theories concerning heaven and hell. 

The plan of the author embraces an examina- 
tion of the theories of those who are antagonis- 
tic to himself—in which, not unfrequently, he 
is more diligent and profuse than in any other 
portion of his undertaking—as well as in a 
definition and establishment of his own particu 
lar belief; and, as far as his mere plan goes, 
these volumes afford to their readers every thing 
which can be desired in a body of divinity. 
But, as we have said, the author seems to have 
been vastly more anxious to tear down the struct- 
ures of others than te construct his own; he 
has hunted his opponent, however humble, 
wherever he could find him, with the zeal and 
malignity attributed to an Inquisitor; and he 
seems to have taken for granted, too often, that, 
having overcome his opponent, in his ez parte 
contest, his work has been accomplished—that 
it is not necessary to bring his own creed to the 
test of that standard which is ‘‘the only rule 
**of faith and practise.” In short, the mode of 
the author is that of an old hen with a brood of 
chickens—vastly more ready to fiy at a passing 
stranger, who had no thought of troubling her 
or her little ones, than to stay near them, for 
their immediate comfort and protection. 

The faulty mode of which we have spoken, 
has led the author into the error of becoming a 
mere partisan, rather than such a seeker for the 
truth, per se, which a learned divine, engaged 
in such a work, should have been. It would 
become us very poorly were we to start out, in 
any of our literary undertakings, with pre-con- 
ceived theories to which all the testimony we 
could collect and all our conclusions thereon 
must, necessarily, be bended; and, whut is true 
in a writer of history is equally true in a writer 
of thevlogy. An honest man, whether an his- 
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“ origin, nature, primitive state, probation, and | torian or a parson, will find frequent reason for 


modifications of his pre-conceived theories, if 
he discharges his duty with fidelity—new evi- 
dence or old evidence, then first seen, will neces- 
sarily produce such a result in any one who does 
not arrogantly conceive that he has learned, 
already, all that need be learned—and those 
who refuse to be thus controlled by credible 
evidence, whether historian or parson, is un- 
worthy of respect, because he is dishonest. 
Now Doctor Hodge, with all due respect to his 
cloth, on our part, has recklessly written ‘‘ at a 
‘*mark,” throughout his entire work; and 
when the testimony has conflicted with his orig- 
inal notions, the testimony has been made to 
fit the notions without disturbing the notions, 
themselves. In brief, it is the work of a parti- 
san, evidently written for partisan purposes, and 
will produce only the result of partisanship— 
the confirmation of Princeton theology among 
Princeton theologians, without either convinc- 
ing the judgment or commanding the respect of 
those who are not of Princeton, and who prefer 
the authoritative ‘* Thus saith the Lord,” to any- 
thing other evidence. 

The three volumes already published, have 
evidently left the author where he does not de- 
sire to be left—without having closed his story, 
in the furm in which he desired to leave it. It 
1s announced, therefore, that a supplemental vol- 
ume is in press; and we will await the comple- 
tion of that, before examining and referring to 
those partisan inconsistencies and partisan mis- 
representations which we have noticed in the 
work, . 

As specimens ot book-making, these volumes 
are very handsome—they come from the River- 
side Press, and are fair specimens of the good 
work of that noted establishment, 





8.—Zell's Descriptive Hand Atlas of the World. By 
J. Bartholomew, Geogr. Philadelphia: T. Ellwood Zell. 
Sine anno. Quarto. Nos, 11-26, 


We have already noticed this work, gener- 
ally ; and, with the concluding numbers before 
us, we return to the subject, with pleasure. 

The maps, as we said before, are very ele- 
gant; and the arrangement of marginal letters, 
by means of which and accompanying tables, 
any.name given on the maps may be found 
without difficulty, is very convenient. It is 
proper for us to say, however, that, in the maps 
of the United States and of the several States, 
the Publisher has evidently overluoked that 
excellent promise which he made, at the begin- 
ning of the undertaking, that the maps would 
be constructed on a scale, larger or smaller, 
“according to their relative importance from an 
‘* American point of view;” and has given, 
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instead, maps of the United States and of each 
of the States, on a much smaller scale than those 
of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
The result is that it is made to appear that our 
own country is less important, ‘‘ from an Amer- 
“ican point of view,” than several others, on 
another continent ; aud we have, too, maps of 
our own country—more important than any oth 
ers—projected on so small a scale that they are 
less useful, fur every-day reference, than those 
in some of our better school-geographies, such 
as Colton’s and Guyot'’s. We are sensible of 
the cause of this mistake; but the Publisher 
should either have withheld the promise to which 
we have referred or, by the expenditure of a little 
more money, have more carefully fulfilled it and 
more completely discharged the coatract which, 
at the beginning, he made with his subscrib srs. 

The gencral introduction is in‘eresting and 
useful; but the general index of all the numes 
on all the maps, with references to the margin 
letters on tue maps as well as to the maps them- 
selves, isa feature of this work which will com 
mand the attention and respect of our busy and 
not always intelligent countrymen, and ensure 
for it that hearty and extended support which, 
after all, is more welcome to the Pu!lisher thau 
any mere excellence, unappreciated by the world 
and unproductive of its dollirs, Itis a solid 
good feature; and the Publisher deserves an 
ample reward for adapting it to his work with 
eo much good judgment. 


4.—Our Flag. Origin and Progress of the Flag of the 
Onited States of America, with an introductory account 
of Symbols, Standards, Banners, and Flags of ancient 
and modern nations. By Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N. Al- 


bany: Joel Munsel. 1872. Octavo, pp. x., 8-585. 


This long-looked for volume has come at 
last ; and, both fur its own sake and for that of 
its excellent author, it is welcome. 

It is very much larger than we expected ; 
and, although we had a right to look for more 
than ordinary beauty of typography, from the 
Munsell Press, our expectations in that respect— 
with some exceptions —are also fully realized. 

The cirst Part of the work is devoted to Zhe 
Standards, Flags, Banners, etc., of ancient and 
modern nations; and in it is discussed and 
presented nearly every feature of that abstract 
subject, interspersed with references to Ameri 
can subjects. The Second Part treats of the 
discovery and exploration of America and the 
flags which were probably displayed at that 
time; of the Colonial and Provincial era, and 
the flags which belong to it; and of the pre- 
revulutionary and revolutionary periods, until 
the adoption of the *‘ stars and stripes.” The 
Third Part relates to Zhe Stars and Stripes, in 
all their varied forms, frum their origin, in 1777, 
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until 1818, when their present form was estab- 
lished. The Fourth Part relates to the same 
Stars and Stripes, from 1818 until 1861, wnen 
the recent War opened a new era in everything 
that was American, The Fifth Part embraces 
the history of the flag during the War and un- 
til 1872. The Sixth Part forms an Appendiz, 
in whic: are descriptions of the several naval 
and military flags and of the Seal and Arms of 
the United States; as well as of the several 
Yacht-club fligs; closing with “ our National 
“ Songs,” and a good Index. 

From this survey of the contents of the vol- 
ume, it will be seen that the title of the work 
hardly describes the exact character of the 
many su'jects which the author noti¢es in the 
course of his narrative. It is, indeed, a history 
of the origin and progress of tie flag of the 
United 8 ates; but it is also very much more 
than that—very often considerable space is oc- 
cupied with interludes in which “the flig ” was 
only incidentally presented ; and not unfrequent- 
ly the thread of the author's story is disturbed 
und weakened by a parenthetical anecdote or 
narrative which unduly directs the attention of 
the reader trom the subject to which the vol- 
ume is especially devoted. 

We know how faithfully Captain Preble 
searched for information which illustrated, 
even remotely, the subject to which he had de- 
voted his attention; and we know, too, how 
conscientiously he employed that material, in 
the construction of this volume. But we in- 
cline to the belief that two distinct volumes— 
one devoted to Flags, their history and uses, the 
other to Our Flag, its history and employment — 
would have been better than one. The history 
of “Our Flag,” in that case, would have been 
made accessible to a greater number of read- 
ers—the size of the volume and its cost form- 
ing an element in limiting the circulation of 
such works—while those who desire to know 
more of the general subject of “ Flags, their his- 
“tory, and their uses,” would not be deprived 
of the opportunity afforded by a volume espec- 
ially devoted to that subject. 

The typography of the volume is very hand- 
some and—excep; where some d.fference of 
taste in the use of capitals and italics has 
marred the narrative —it will m:et the reason- 
able expectations of every reader. The illus- 
trations, both wood cuts and lithographs, are 
appropriate and very neatly executed, 


5.—History of the Press of Maine, edited oy Joseph 
Griffin, 1872. Brunswick: From the Press, established 
A.D. MDCCCX1X. Octavo pp. 284. 


“At the close of half a century’s labor, in 
“ Maine, the writer, under the impression that he 
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**had been established in business, as a printer, 
“ publisher, and bookseller, for a longer period 
“than any other person in the State, thought 
“it might be a ‘pleasure, possibly a duty, to 
“devote himself to the business of gathering 
“wp, while they could be gathered, the frag- 
“ments for a History of the Press in Maine.” 
In that commendable work—certainly an ap- 

ropriate one for the termination of a life of | 

onorable and honored labor—the author ac- 
cordingly embarked; and, in the volume before 
us—from his own pen, generally, but, some- 
times, assisted by those of others—we find the 
result of his well-directed enterprise, in that 
unusual occupation of old age. We have, in- 
deed, a History of the Press of Maine—both the 
newspaper-press and the book-press of that 
well to-do offshoot from the old Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts—and very little, if anything, 
has now been left, ungarnered, in that hitherto 
ungleaned harvest-field of Maine's bibliograph- 
ical history. 

The first Press established in Maine was, 
evidently, that of Benjamin Titcomb, at Fal- 
mouth, now Portland; and the first newspaper 
published i in that State was The Fulmouth Ga- 
gette and Weekly Advertiser, established in Jan- 
uary, 1785. In 1801, the number of the news- 





papers published in the District had increased 


only to five: in November, 1872, there were six 

ty- -eight secular and four religious sheets pub- 
lished in the State. In the volume before us, 
the history of that press, from 1785 until 1872, 
is presented, Coun'y by County, with remark- 
able precision, in great detail, and, evidently, 
with great care and accuracy, interspersed, of 
course, with much loc il history, many biograph 
ical sketches, and not a little well-directed 
criticism of men and matters—the newspaper 
press, of course, occuping the greater propor- 

tion of the space. This series “of 10 “al histo- 
ries, is followed by a very extended Bibliography 

of Maine, arranged under the heads of the sev 

eral publishers—not often giving the dates, but 
generaily the sizes of the volumes, and some- 
times illustrated with biographical and other 
notes—and a brief Appendix completes the 
work. 

As we said, some portions of the work 
are from other pens than Mr. Griffin’s; but 
there is, in all of them, the same sharp precis- 
jon of statement, the same absence of waste 
words and merely “ ornamental’ accompani 
ments, the same abundant intelligence, direct 
ness of st yle, and earnestness of manner. Every | 
part of it is evidently the work of business men, 
“meaning business,” and doing it; and, when 
contrasted with some volumes of vastly more 


| devoted 





pretensions, it commends itself, without 
word of praise from anybody. 


a 
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There is a feature of this work, besides its 
literary peculiarities, however, which entitles it 
to especial notice. It seems to have heen “set 
“up” at the same “ cases,” if not “ worked off ” 
on the same press, which were presented to the 


| venerable author, forty jive years before (nfier the 


Philistines of the law had spoiled his original 
office and closed i!)—from which, also, “ all his 
“books” have been printed—and we incline to 
the belief that the greater part of the work has 
been done, also, by his own hands, The vener- 
able workman certainly headed the workmen, 
and we suspect his own hands did the greater 
proportion of the work, Long may he live to 
enjoy the fruits of his long-continued and ear- 
nest toil; and may the Supplements which he 
has more than half promised become the wel- 
come messengers, conveying to his many friends 
the tidings of his continued health, good-spirits, 
and prosperity. 

As a specimen of book-making, the volume 
is a pattern of neatness: as a specimen of accu- 
rate proof-reading, we wish some others could 
equal it. 


6.—The Corwin Genealogy (Curwin, Curwen, Cor- 
wine) in the United States. By Edward Tanjore Corwin. 
New York: 8S. W. Green, Printer. 1872. Octavo, pp. 
xxiv.. 284. Price $3. 


In the preparation of this volume, its author 
has not followed the ordinary system of manage 
ment, and, probably, will not satisfy the de- 
mands of those who are adepts in that branch 
of knowledge; but we find his system as con- 
venient for reference as any other, and not 
more unintelligable to those who are not accus- 
tomed to this class of literature. 

The volume opens with an 
to the name, ** Corwin ;” 
the family of Matthias Corwin, 
1630, emigrated to America, and founded the 
family, here; a sketch of Matthias, the great 
original ; the origin of the family of George 
Curwen, who founded the Curwens, of Salem, 
Mass., with a sketch of George’s life: and 
notices of Samuel Corwine, Thomas Curwin, 
Join Curwen, Malcolm Corwin, and Charles H, 
Curwen, respectively heads of other families, 
bearing those names, in America. The Geneal- 
ogy follows, filling two hundred and thirty-two 


Introduction 
the origin of 
who, about 


| pages, and an Appendix—devoted to various 


papers illustrative of the subject—and elabor- 
ate Indices complete the work. 
As this family, in its various branches and 


| off-shoots, is widely scattered and, very often, 


prominent in society, this carefully-prepared 
record of its members will be widely read ; and 
those who collect this class of works, as well as 
those whose lineage makes it interesting to them, 
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will be interested in the knowledge of its publi- 
cation. 

It is very neatly printed, and is sold by its 
author, at Millstone, New Jersey. 


7.—Americanisms; the English of the New World, 
By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Co. 1872. Octavo, pp. 635. 


In our number for February, 1872, we. no- 
ticed this interesting volume, as it originally 
appeared ; and we have greater pleasure, now, 
in calling the attention of our readers to a revis- 
ed edition, in which the author has profited by 
criticisms from friend and foe, and corrected 
all the errors that have come to his knowledge, 
in the hope that the work will thereby be im- 
proved in its character. 

It should find a place on the work-table of 
every one who pretends to authorship and of 
every one who pays any attention to the peculiar 
features of American conversation and of soc- 
ial life in America. 

It is very neatly printed, on very thin paper. 


8.—Princeton College during the Highteenth Century. 
By Samuel Davies Alexander, an Alumnus, New York: 
Anson D. F. Kindolph & Co. Sine anno. [18727] Octa- 
vo, pp. xv., 2 unpaged, 326. 


This beautiful volume is composed of short 
biographical sketches of six hundred and forty- 
six out of eight luvdred and ninety-four gen- 
tlemen who graduated at Princeton, during the 
eighteenth century; and, while it records the 
early history of the College, as that history is 
read in the lives and services of her sons, it also 
presents to the working student of American 
history and biography, one of the most useful 
of the books for reference with which he has 
been favored. 

Princeton is more generally known asa Pres- 
byterian institution; but such sturdy Baptists as 
President Manning, Joseph Clay, and Hezekixh 
Smith; such Reformed Dutch as Theodore D. 
Romeyn, William Linn, and John N. Abeel; 
such Congregationalists as John Lathrop, Sam- 
uel Spritig, and Joseph Eckley ; and such Episco- 
palians as Robert Blackwell and Bishops Clagget 
and Hobart, were educated there ; and, whether 
Presbyterians or not, the institution which, in 
fifty two years, could turn out such men as Pres- 
ident Joseph Reed, Richard Stockton, David Mat- 
thews, Jonathan Odell, Domine Lydecker, James 
Jauncey, Doctor Benjamin Rush, Ebenezer Haz 
zard, Tapping Reeve, President Jonathan Ed 
wards, Samuel Kirkland, David Ramsey, Chief- 
justice Oliver Ellsworth, David Howell, Luther 
Martin, John Sergeant, Colonel Francis Barber, 
Hugh N. Breckenridge, Philip Frencau, Presi- 








dent James Madison, Aaron Burr, ‘‘ Light-horse 
** Harry ” Lee, Governors Mogan Lewis of New 
York, Tichenor of Verraont, Giles of Virginia 

and ‘Davie of North Carolina, Aaron Ogden, 
Chancellor George M. Bibb, John Pintard, James 
A. Bayard, Edward Livingston, Robert Goodloe 
Harper, Judge Smith Thompson, John Wells, 
John Forsyth, John Me Pherson Berrian, Silas 
Wood, Jacob Burnett, Mahlon Dickerson, Rich- 
ard Rush, and Doctor David Hosack—men who 
were not born to die and be forgotten—needs no 
other monument than an honest record of its 
scholars. 

These sketches are necessarily very brief; but, 
if they are reliable, this collection of them wil} 
be at once acceptable and useful. 

As a specimen of book-making, this is a very 
handsome one. 


9.—The English in Ireland, in the Highteenth Cen- 
tury. By James Anthony Froud, M.A. In two volumes. 
Volume I, New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873- 
Octavo, pp. xiv., 638. Price $2.50. 


Whatever may be the animus of Mr. Froude, 
in writing history, no une can honestly say that 
he writes it carelessly, without reference tu un- 
questionable authorities, or, at least, the appear- 
ance of a desire to ascertain the truth and to tel? 
it; and we confess that, with care, in the use of 
words, due diligence in the examination of evi- 
dence, a dispusition to ascertain just what the 
truth is, and a fearlessness in enunciating it, on 
his side, we care nothing for the motive which 
prompted him, nor in whose employ he may 
have been, while he wrote. A fact is not chang- 
ed in its character simply because it was pub- 
lished for questionable purposes; nor is it nec- 
essary that un employee shall, in all bis relations 
of life, be subject to his employer. It will 
require other evidence, therefore, than any 
which we have seen to sustain a charge against 
Mr. Froud'’s writings of infidelity te the truth, 
simply because he may have been actuated, im 
writing, by malice or gvarice, of which motive, 
by the way, we have not yet seen an atom of 
evidence. 

In the volume before us, after briefly survey- 
ing the relations of England with her sister 
kingdoms and Wales, Mr. Froud glances at the 
Norman Corquest of Ireland and its conse- 
quences, the Civil Wars in England and their 
consequences, and the condition of Ireland 
under the !udors, the Stuarts, and the Common- 
wealth of England ; and, in the ‘ Second Book,” 
he opens the record of ‘‘the penal era” of 
Ireland, of” Protestant administration of Irish 
affairs, of the progress of centralization and 
union with Great Britain, of Irish internal dis- 
sensions, of Irish reckless defiance of the law 





of the land, and of Irish anarchy, until 1760. 
it isa sad record—a record of the working of 
that “higher law” which recognizes, on the 
one hand, the sovereignty of man, and, on the 
other, the sovereignty of ‘‘the Government,” 
both, alike, disregarding the sovereignty of 
*‘ the State,” which is another term for the sov- 
ereignty of ‘*the People ;” a record of the prac- 
tical operation of forcing on an unwilling com- 
munity a form of government which is distaste- 
ful to it and to which it will not give its ‘* con- 
<*sent;” a record of the mischievous effects of 
centralization, contrasted with the more whole- 
some effects which a local self-government might 
have produced. It is a record, too, which 
appeals, very forcibly, to those who are ‘ gov- 
‘‘erning” the Southern States of the Union, to- 
day; and it is a record from which every think- 
ang man who respects the old law of ‘like 
** produces like” may gather wisdom, very use- 
Sally. The record of Irish lawlessness, in their 
dealings with their neighbors, and that of Irish 
infidelity to Ireland, when individual interests 
have stood inthe way of Irish interests, as we 
have said, is a sad one; and it is one which may 
be studied, usefully, by all, of every national- 
éty, who have Irish fellow-citizens and Irish 
aeighbors. 
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The volume is a very handsome one, the work 
of the Riverside Press. 


10.—Columbus, Ohio: its History, Resources, and Pro- 
gress. With numerous il‘ustrations. Jacob H. Studer. 
Octavo, pp. 586. 


We have received from Messrs. Robert Clarke 
& Co., of Cincinnati, a copy of the volume 
which, under this queerly-urranged title-page, 
tells of the capital of Ohio, ‘its history, 
“* resources, and progress.” 

We suppose it is by Mr. Studer; but the title- 
page does not say so; and, although the title- 
page is studiously silent on the subject, we sus- 
pect that Mr. Studer is, also, the publisher of 
the work. At any rate, @lessrs. Clarke & Co. 
sell it—a matter of some interest to sume of our 
readers. 

Asa record of the history and resources of 
Columbus, the work seems to have been pre- 
pared with commendable care. It embraces 
all branches of the subject; notices all the 
minutie ; and really seems to have left little to 
he desired which has not been done. But, 
with the peculiar ill taste which he has displayed 
on the title-page of the work, the publisher has 
ot contented himself with forming, a supple- 


ment of advertisements, following the text of | 


his history and statistics, but has thrust more 
¢han a hundred pages of those advertisements 
énto that text and even covered three out of four 
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of the margins of his map of the city with the 
same unusual additions. A really useful local 
history and a very neatly printed volume, there- 
fore, has been mutilated by what might, just as 
usefully, have been collected at the end of the 
text; and flaring advertisements of quack-med- 
icines and lager- bier, corpse-preservers and gin- 
mills, lawyers and grocers, burst upon the eye of 
the reader, uninvited, on the turning of a leaf, 
breaking the connection of the narrative, and 
compelling those who resort to it, for either 
amusement or information, to ‘‘skip a page,” 
every minute or two, in order to keep the run of 
his story. 

The publisher who respects the good taste of 
his readers as little asthe publisher of this vol- 
ume, has not yet learned all that can be learned 
of his business, as his correspondents in Cincin- 
nati can surely tell him. 

As we have said, apart from this serious blem- 
ish, the volume is a very neat one and worthy 
of a wide circulation. 


11.—The Reformation. By George P. Fisher, D. D. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873. Octavo, 
pp. xxxiv., 620. 


Opening with an inquiry concerning the ori- 
gin and significance of the Reforma:ion, the 
author of this volume next traces the rise of the 
Papal hierarchy and its subsequent decline, 
to the establishment of William and Mary, on 
the throne of England. Of course, in the latter 
portion of his subject, the Reformation is es- 
pecially presented, in its character, origin, in- 
strumentualities, events, and consequences—in 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Spain, and Amer- 
ica—and in the discharge of that important 
duty, the author has displayed excellent judg- 
ment, unusual impartiality, and an independence 
of thought and expression which is truly re- 
freshing. Temperate in his judgment of those 
who differed from himself, in religious faith— 
Roman Catholics, B iptists, Unitarians, Separat- 
ists, etc.—and evidently cautious in his de- 
pendence on the writings of those who preceded 
him, in this field of historical labor, he never- 
theless grapples with all the great questions 
involved in his subject, manfully disregarding 
what, in the conclusions of his predecessors, be 
considers to be erroneous, and bravely insisting, 
very often, that those who have been, hitherto, 
condemned without a saving clause, have been 
dealt with too harshly and were not nearly as 
bad as they may seemed to have been. The 
spirit in which the work is written is admira- 
ble; the care with which it is written is evident, 
even in its less-important parts; and the rigid 
impartiality of its author is no where more dis- 
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tinctly displayed, than in his unselfish descrip 
tion of the character and conduct of the fathers 


of the American Colonies—the Pilgrim Sepa- | 
ratists, the Puritan churchmen, the B:ptists of 


Rhode Island, and the Roman Catholics in 
Maryland, 
We heartily commend this work to our read- 


ers and, especially, do we congratulate those | 


who shal! resort to it on the admirable index 
with which the volume is furnished. 


12.—Anti-Slavery Opinions before the year 1800. Read | 


before The Cincinnati Literary Club, November 16, 1872. 
By Wiiliam Frederick Poole. To which is appended a fac- 
simile Reprint of Dr. George Buchanan’s Oration on the 
Moral and Political Evil of Slavery, delivered at a public 
meeting of the Maryland Society for Promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery, Baltimore, July 4, 1791. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co, 1873. Octavo, pp. 84, 20. 


The readers of Tez Hisrortcat MAGAZINE, 
during the year 18+7, will not fail to remember 


the aspirant for authorial honors, at Bosten, | 


who, over the signature of “ P,” boldly and 


Historical Society and in Tut Hisrorican, Maa- 
AZINE, that, in the days of the Puritan fathers 
of Massuchusetts, only members of the estab- 


lished Church of the Colony were allowed to | 


vote for public officers and on the public busi- 
ness; and they will not forget, too, the re 
sponse which was made to that impudent 
allegation, by Tut Historical MAGaztnr, in its 
widely read exposition—JJ/., i., 176-178—of 
How they put things in Boston. 

Others of our readers will remember, also, the 
unprincipled misrepresentation of the Colony 
which, in 1607, under Chief-justice Popimm, 
was planted at Sagadahoc, in Maine, which, 
eoon after the assault on Mr. Brodhead, proceed- 
ed from the latitude of the Athceneeum in Boston 


—HrrornicaL Magazine, II., i, 184-187—and | 


all will remember the barefaced attempt which 
was made, in the same vicinity, at a still later 
day, to fasten on the unceitun pen of an ILLIT- 
ERATE carpenter, in Woburn, the authorship of 
The Wonder working Providence, with a hope, 
thereby, to detract from the merit of Gorges 
and to inflict a blow on the supporters of Maine's 
claims to priority of settlement, which only a 
willing bearer of false testimony would have at 
tempted to inflict on any one. 

The aspirations of ‘* P” to become famous, 
where so many were famous before him, found 
little favor, however, in Beacon-street, Boston ; 
and ** P” subsided and, svon after, wus seen in 
Boston no lonyer—Bouston has, since, recovered 
her bieath, notwithstanding he has lett her, and 
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Maine still lives ; while only ‘‘P” has yet dis- 
covered—if, indeed, he has—that J. Romeynm 
Brodhead was a falsifier of the records of any 
Colony and unworthy of credit, and that Tue 
HisroricaL MaGaztNgE was only an organ of 
rebels, 

We say **P” subsided, soon after his assault 
on Mr. Brodhead and Tae HrsrortcaL Maaa- 
ZINE, and disappeared. He probably went out 
tw grass, with his shoes off, like other distanced 
and broken-down hacks of which we have 
heard ; or, like a mammal of another species, he 
may have dropped below the surface, in order to 
escape from those who pursued him, and, 


| **down below,” awaited a fair opportunity to 


return, unobserved, and safely blow again- 
Whatever was the cause of his long silence, 
‘*P” has been silent, we believe, since 1867, 
until, last November, he thrust his head above 
water again, in Cincinnati. 

In the beautiful volume before us. the discom- 
fited traducer of better men and the manufac- 
turer of bogus historians—‘* good enough Mor- 


| ** vans until after the election”—to whom we 
publicly accused Mr. Brodhead of * deliberate | 
‘and malicious falsehood,” when that distin- | 
guished scholar stated, before the New York | 


have referred, has agsin emerged from his 
authorial obscurity, in order to tell the world 
what he had teld the Literary Club, concerning. 
Anti Slavery Opinions before the Year 1800- 
He had discovered an old tract, in which, under 
the date of 1793, some anti-slavery opinions 
were declared; and he must needs make. @ 
noise about it, as if it were something wonder- 
ful. He had learned, also, that a Convention of 
Abolition Sucietics was held, at Philadelphia, om 
the following New Year's day—news that are 
tvo stale to be regarded as noteworthy, by any 
one who pretends to any knowledge whatever 
of the antislavery movement—and he must 
needs fly into print, as if he had discovered 
another Continent. He had read Mr. Moore's 
Notes on the Ilistory of Slavery in Massachu- 
selts und talked with its author—which was no 
great feat, since both are perfectly accessible to 
every body—and he had learned, from those 


| svurces, that there were ‘‘ anti slavery opinions,’” 


before 1800, in various quarters; andl be must 
needs repeat the oft-told und better-told story. 
In short, he evidently supposed that Westen men 
und Western women needed light on the anti- 


| slavery movement, prior to 1800—which is not 
| impossible—and he impudentdly thrust before 


them, instead, a trashy re-hash of what Mr. 


| Moore had already published, ix extenso, with » 


flourish of trumpets about an old pamphlet of 
1793, which all the anti-slavery men in Boston 
had seen and, very sensibly, considered unworthy 
of special potice. If the West asked bread, Mr- 
Povle has given them a stone; and nvuthing 
but an undue thirst fur notoriety, at any cost, 
cvuld have called turth so bald an imposition. 
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But there is yet another feature of the sub- 
ject which deserves attention. This Oration of 
which Mr. Poole says so much, was delivered on 
the fourth of July, 1791; was very coldly 
received by the Suciety before whom it was 
delivered, as the Resolutions of the Society on 
the sulject clearly indicate ; and was not print- 
ed until 1793—two years afterwards—nor then 
by the Society nor in Maryland, but by some- 
body else—probably by the author of it, him- 
self—and in a distant State. 

If the Oration possessed as much novelty as 
Mr. Poole is inclined to assume for it, will he 
oblige the world by just finding the evidence of 
it, either in the Resolutions of the Society. con- 
cerning it, or anywhere else? Will he just show 
that anybody besides himself has ever discover- 
ed anything, either in the Oration or the deliv- 
ery of it, which was very startling or productive 
of even a ripple in the current of events in 
Maryland? Let him try his hand at the job; 
and then we shall see hew much or how little 
«credit he is entitled to, and how much of the 
elegant typography which his publishers have so 
generously lavished on his bantling, that bant- 
fling really merits. 

The truth is, Mr. Poole has found a commun- 
ity, in the great West, where, he supposes, he 
an spread himself and his shallowness, with a 
etter prospect of success, than he can in Boston 
or New York; and he has made the impudent 
attempt. The superlative littleness of the poor 
fellow’s supply of historical knowledge and 
capacity to acquire it is seen, however, on every 

age of his volume; and if, with this evidence 

fore it, Cincinnati does not very soon take the 
full measure of the man, as Boston did, and put 
the proper estimate on both him and his cava- 
bilities, also as Boston did, that intelligent com- 
munity has been very much over-estimated for 
shrewdness and is a fit subject for imposition. 

With ‘‘the Ohio Valley Press” to help him, 
Mr. Poole has certainly turned out a handsome 
‘volume ; and there the merit of the thing begins 
and ends. 


18.—Boston Illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. Square octavo, pp. 124, 44. 

Strangers’ New Guide through Boston and its vicinity. | 
A Supplement given away with Boston Jilustrated. Bos- | 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. Square octavo, pp. 82. 


This, we believe, is the last-published hand- 
book of the city of Boston and its vicinity ; 
and, unquestivnably, it is one of the handsom- 
est—indeed, we do not think that, as a specimen 
of handsome book-making, for general use, it 
an be excelled. 

As a very important Boston ‘‘ local,” the 
attention of our readers who collect such works, 
is called to it. 
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14.—The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W. H. Med- 
hurst, H. B, M. Consul, Shanghae. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. vi., 204. 


This is, certainly, a very out-spoken work on 
the real character of the Chinese, in China; and 
it, certainly, grapples with the story-tellers, 


| concerning that remarkable people, with a bold- 


ness which is really interesting, because it car- 
ries with it an air of candor and fidelity to the 
truth, which is as unusual as it is useful. Such 
works will do good service in leading to a bet- 
ter understanding of our ‘‘coming man; ” and 
prepare us to receive him and his political pow- 
er with becoming humility, whenever he shal 
assert his ‘*eqjuality before the law,” in the 
imperial We:t. 
The volume is a very neat one. 


15.—Memoir of Ulric Dahigren, By his father, Rear- 
admiral Dahlgren. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1872. Duodecimo, pp. 308. 


A memoir of Colonel Dahlgren by his father 
may be very accurate, as far as dates go ; but it 
cannot be supposed to be very impartial. The 
volume before us, therefore, is little better than 
an eulogy; and, as far as our judgment is con- 
cerned, it possesses little value, either as a 
faithful biography or as material for history, 

There is no doubt that Ulric Dahlgren was a 
very dutiful son, a very gallant soldier, and a 
very estimable young man; but it is quite as 
true, notwithstanding Admiral Dahlgren has not 
told it, that he was visionary, rash, and indis- 
creet. As we happen to know from one of the 
most distinguished of them—- who is, also, a valued 
friend of our own—he was urged, by his best 
friends, to remain in camp, not only because of 
the utopian character of the proposed enterprise, 
but because of his own physical disability to with- 
stand the fatigue which it would necessarily im- 
pose upon him. But, with the rashness—the 
recklessness we might say—of unbridled youth, 
he preferred to seek death in that way ; and he 
fouud it. He drew the sword, and he died by 
the sword; and all that the Admiral has said of 
assassination, in his death, is mere clap-trap, 
unworthy of the pen of one who was, himself, 
of the profession of arms. Of the robbery of 
his ring, no honorable man, anywhere, will say 
a word of apology or withhold a word of un- 
alloyed censure; but War is barbarism, at best, 
and barbarians are not to be counted as Chris- 
tians, in such cases. 

The Admiral affects, too, to despise the papers 
which were taken from Colonel Dablgren’s body 
—those which indicated what were those ‘‘ cer- 
‘*tain purposes” (carefully concealed on page 
210) for which his command of picked men 
was detached from the main body engaged in 
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the raid. But the story of those papers is too 
plainly told by the papers themselves, as they 
have been carefully presented tv the world, in 
THe Histortcat Magazine for December, 1869, 
and Apri], 1870, by General Fitzhugh Lee, to be 
thus waived out of sight by a motion of the Ad- 
miral’s pen; and if he were only aware of the 
fact that his own words, in this volume, serve 
only to strengthen the condemnation of his son 
which those papers indicated, he would have 
said less on that subject and more on some oth- 
ers. 

There is little doubt that Colonel Dahlgren 
was wronged, while he was engaged in that 
rash adventure, where Death overtook him; but 
the wrong doer who most deserved the name, 
was he who led him into danger and then aban- 
doned him. If his own countrymen and associ- 
ates in-arms thus maltreated him, what might 


an armed enemy, in time of war, in the enemy’s | 
own country, be expected to do for him, but to | 


cut him down? And if that enemy—whom he 
would himself have cut down had he enjoyed 


an opportunity to do so—is to be charged | 


with ‘‘ assassination” because of his employ- 


ment of the better opportunity which he enjoy- 
ed, what is to be the measure of condemnation, 
in the minds of honest men, every where—none 


the less, too, because the Admiral is silent on | 


that subject—of him whose duty it was to cover 
the retreat of Colonel Dahlgren from the danger 
into which he had rashly thrust himself, but 
who ran away without doing so, and left the 
stripling and his command to be destroyed ? 

But we have said enough. As an eulogy, 
we have no objection to this volume: as either 
biography or history, it is simply unworthy of 
the dignity which attaches to those subjects. 

The typography of the volume is excellent, 
as are all the works bearing the imprint of this 
well-known house, 


16.— Oriental and Linguistic Studies. The Veda; the 
Avesta; the Science of Language. By William Dwight 
Whitney. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1873, 
Octavo, pp. vii., 417. 


During several years past, Professor Whitney 
has contributed various papers, on Oriental Lit- 


erature and the Structure of Language, to the | 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, the 
North American Leview, and other periodicals ; 


papers and-re-produce them in a volume, for the 
use of those who are interested in those stud- 
ies. 

The volume isa very handsome one; in the 
well-known brown binding which this house has 
made peculiarly its own; and, to a limited num- 
ber of scholars, it will be very acceptable. 
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XIV.—CURRENT EVENTS. 


DELAWARE BATTLE-FLAGS: THEIR PRESENTA- 
TION TO THE STATE HisToRIcaL Society. 
Witmineton, DEL., April 22. [Special De- 

spatch to The Inquirer.) This evening, the bat- 

tle-flags of the Second, Third, Fourth, and 

Fifth Regiments of Delaware Volunteers were 

presented to the State Historical Society, at 

the Grand Opera House, in the presence of the 

Wilmington Post, Grand Army of the Repub- 

lic, the Historical Society, and a large audience. 

A number of prominent strangers, civil and 
military, were present, including Major-general 
W. 5S. Hancock; General Adam King, Naval 
Officer at Baltimore; General Harry Bingham, 
ex Postmaster of Philadelphia; Doctor 8. Em- 
merson, of Philadelphia ; Doctor William Cum- 
mings, of Smyrna, Delaware; Alexander Ful- 
ton, Esq., of Dover; Colonel J. Hoffman; and 
others. 

The building was well filled, in every part, 
with the fashionable people of the city, as 
well as residents from other parts of the State, 
The stage was beautifully and artistically set 
with a fine camp view. At eight o'clock, the 
officers and invited guests filed in upon the 
stage, while the City Cornet Band played a 
lively march, 

Hon. Willard Hall, ex-Judge of the District 
Court, and ninety-eight years of age, the Pres- 
ident, then assumed his position, in company 
with Doctor H. F, Asken, Doctor L. P. Bush, 
and Doctor R. C. Porter, who acted as Vice- 
presidents. Major-general Hancock, who had 
been selected to deliver the presentation specch, 
at_this point, appeared upon the stage, accom- 
panied by General Adam E, King, and was re- 
ceived with an outburst of applause. 

Immediately following, came the bearers of 
the bullet-riddled flags; and, taking up a posi- 
tion in the rear of the stage, another round of 
applause was given by the audience. 

The exercises of the evening were opened 
with an eloquent prayer by Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Lee, after which letters of regret were read 
from Governor Dix, Admiral David Porter, 
Governor Hartranft, Governor Ponder, General 
O. E. Babcock. Colonel John W. Forney, John 
H, B. Latrope, President Maryland Historical 
Society, John W. Wallace, President Pennsylva- 


| nia Historical Society, and others. 
and it has been considered proper to collect those | 


General Hancock was then introduced, and 
presented the colors to the Historical Society, 
in the following speech, during the delivery of 
which, he was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause: e 

“Mr. PRESIDENT: When I look upon these 
“tattered banners, so gullantly borne by the 
“ Regiments of this State, through the bioodi- 
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“est battles of our great War, I feel, very keen- 
“Iysthat lack of eloquence which would enable 
“me, fitly, 1o express my own emotions, or to 
“portray to this audience the host of glorious 
“memories which they cal! forth, and which 
“shall cling to them so long as the story of 
“chivalrous courage and duty, no'ly done, 
“shall find a place in the records of our nation, 

“ These flags were borne to the battle-field hy 
“men moved by the highest motives of patriot- 
“ism, by the truest love of country. They 
“fought not for gain, not for conquest, not for 
“mil tary renown, but for the integrity of the 
“Union of these United States, the mnainte- 
“nance and supremacy of the laws and the 
“Constitution, and the existence of the Repub- 
“lic, asa great and honored power among the 
“nations of the earth, 

“Animated by these high purposes, they 
“abandoned their peaceful pursuits, and, leav- 
“ing all that was most dear in life, cheerfully 
*encourtered the toil, privations, and dangers 
“of War. 

“A vast number did not live to see the end 
“of the prolonged strite; but the honored 
“oraves of these atiest their fidelity to their 
“country, in her-time of need, 

‘Many others, some of whom are now before 


“me, returned from the field, ‘stricken and 


“maimed by wounds, which tell more forcibly | 


“than words, of the manner in which they per 
“formed their parts in battle; and here [ may 
“state that, during the War, it was my fortune 


“to command a portion of the Delaware troops, | 


“and I therefore speak from personal knowl- 


“edge, when I say that their soldierly conduct | 


“and intrepid bearing reflect the highest hon 
“or upon their State as well as upon our whole 
“country. 

“Many distinguished soldiers of Delaware 
“fell during the War, and the heroic deeds of 
“some of them, are well known to me, from 
“personal observation, as they served in my 
“command, 
“names of those gallant dead; but as I cannot, 
“from lack of accurate data, do this in refer- 
“ence to Rcgiments not commanded by me, I 
“ prefer to specify none, by name, lest I should 
“omit some who could not justly be omitted 
“irom such a list. 

“These, und many others like them, living 
“and dead, were soldiers of the sternest valor, 


“patiiots of the highest type, whose names and | 


“tume remain, legacies of glory and honor to 
“the gallant State which sent them forth, to 
“represent her, when her best and bravest were 
“ culled to the front, 

“It is understood that, in some instances, 
“these flags were received by the Delaware 
“troops, from the hands of the tair ladies of the 


| the call for men, 


I should like to record, here, the | 
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“State, which fact alone would be a powerful 
‘incentive to those chivalrous men, to bear 
“them defiantly where fire was hottest, the 
“contest most deadly; to protect them with 
“their lives; and to return them proudly to 


| “their State, with the consciousness that, war- 


“stuined, faded, and torn, as they are, they 
“would be treasured among her must precious 
® p ssessions, 

“To the keeping of the Historical Society of 
“the State of Delaware, I am now instructed to 
“confide them, as a proper custodian, feeling 
“well assured that they will be preserved with 


| ‘jealous care; and that, in long yeurs hence, 


“when all now present may have passed away, 
“these honored banners will, by the glorious 
“memories and deeds they symbolize, incite 


| * coming generations—should our country again 


“be imperiled by War—to emulate the actions 
“of the men who bore them through the great 


| *strugele which called them forth.” 


Willian C. Spruance, Esq., then responded, 
on hehalf of the Historical Society. 

He reviewed, to some extent, the opening of 
the War for the Union and the prompt and 
hearty response that came from Delaware, to 
When the conflict had con- 
tinued for three years, this little State had 
eighteen thousand men in the field; during 
which time, the Legislature of the State was 
hostile, and never appropriated a dollar to- 
wards the common cause, while the Executive 
manifested the same spirit, except when Gov- 
ernor Connor was in the chair, Those flags 
have been rent by the bullets on many a fierce- 
ly contested ficld; and, at Spottsylvania, the 
colors of the Second Regiment were taken by 
the enemy, but recaptured. 

The speaker called to mind several other in- 
stances of the bravery of the Delaware troups, 
and concluded us follows: 

“We will keep these banners with tender 
“care; and, when time shall have destroyed all 
“that the storms of battle have left, the story 
“ot the dead and their achievements will be 
“read by generations yet unborn,” 

General Adam E. King was then introduced, 
and delivered a stirring and patriotic speech, 
which proveked several hearty rounds of ap- 
plause, 

General Hofmann, of Maryland, followed, 
with an address; and General Henry H. Bing- 
ham, of Philadelphia, concluded the #xercises, 
with a brief speech, 

The guests then marched to the Clayton 
House, where they were entertained by a grand 
banquet, tendered by the Historical Society of 
Delaware.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 








